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r This Uaited 'States Eaployacnt Service* 8 OcCQpational 

Career laforaatioa Series publicati^ xfe thtf track 
idiliplgaed to pro?^.de aa occapatioaallj pifteated. crflrtiea 
-^^iSik:- eaplof aeat aad caxeex coanseioxs,' as aell a« stBdeati^^ a^ 
"iyfttttxe^ed xeadexs. The. following iaforaatioa is iBClfaeds a btief^^^ 
Vistoxy of the txacking iadustry; descrirpticns of tlpea clf^ carriers: 
feaeral discoissions of edacf^tional aad. traiiDiag regairea«|^ts aad 
career developaeat opportunities iiithi^ the truckiag iadiistry; a list 
4>f addresses of state truck lag associ at ions- which abce affiliated aith 
the laericaa Tracking Association, lac. ; a photcgraphic tdux of 
fcHirities ia a typical <^Baon carxier teraiaal; glossaries of 
•»tirackiag jargoa" aod standard txucking terminology; aad a 
bibliography of aaterials oa feceat eaployileat develcpaen aad 
batlook for the occupations" in this ia^urtry. I aajor portion of this 
doiilae'at contains detailed job descr^ioaa of eighteea different 
pecaptttioas within* the trucking industry . J ach^ job description 
iaolndes a brief definition of the occupation; a discussion of 
bdacati on, training, and experience reguixeaeatsr a?^ a s'uaaary of 
wbrkex traits characteristic of tha^t cccupatioa; (EB) A 
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tidcra m ieo»t yeai:^ Tweiity<£ve lilmry occqmtions aie ' 
'^deRSnm 

lAtiliites of Hddth of die U.S. bq>artment of Health, filwation, 
and Wdfare, ud the National Health Council^ the Guidebook 
cpntaim infonnation gathered from over 70 abodes in 
fidd. PrimarSy for high school and college students, it gives up-to- ' 
; dsitt information on professional and {Xaraprofessional health 
^ ^ occupations, an|| the education and training required. Anew Gi^^ 
book iA schmiled for publication early in 1978. T , v; 

OCCUPATIONS In electronic computing systems^ 

1972, 130 pp lllus- $1.40. > - 

' This brochure discusses developments and trends in electronic 
computing systenis. Twenty-nine occupations specific to the fi^d*^ 

- des^tbed, as well as the education, training, and worker traits ustttO^ ' 
r4Qitiied« Contains a gjossaty of technical terms, a bibliograplg^^^ 
fist of sources of additional information. . |; 

RETAIL TRADE, SELECTED DEPARTMENT STORE OCCU- 
PATIONS, 1972, \m pp. lUus. 

DescribHSs background of department store retting and employment 
features of ainoderh department store* Forty-five occupations in a 
typicalfdepartmi^nt store are; described as Wf 11 as the education, 
^ traimn^ knd worker traits usually required. ' 
jOM)ESCRIPTfONS AND ORQANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 
' Pdk HOS{PtTi\LS AND RELATED HEALTH SERVICES, 1971 
(revised), 732 pp. $9.75- — - V; . ^ - 

~ I Provides information on occupations in hblspitais'and inciudi^ de- 
^ scnptions of organizatioi\9l patterm and functional responsibiUtie^ 
^ in hospital staffmg. Describes 238 jobs and the education and 
training and worker traits of each. v ' * 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRENDS IN THE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
WDUSTRY, 1970, 186 pp. lUds, ^ 

Describes reqpnt technological developments in the dairy products 
industry. Sixty-six occupat;ops are identified and described, as well as 
: the education, training, and Worker traits usually required. . * 

dccyPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF COMPUTERS IN MEDICAL 
SCffiNCE,4969,;9() pp. Illus. $l. ^ • 

Reviews' t^ introduction and effect of computer technology on 
medioM/atHl research pracd^ and on supporting institutional 
functions. Nineteen occupations are described, inclu(^g education, 
v*^ tniiiiti^ 
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Ushment or in a paftimbtf^^locafiiy. '^^ 
dons should ben^stemeiiti^ 
jobs in the oommi^ty. ^ 
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dearty understood, therefore, that because iai:thijir.n^$Sm»^^^ 
tiodb descriptions c^uinot be coiiaukiried sttuidar#far the dci^^ 
wages, hours, (H* juris 
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bfwd or trade names do^ 
by the Dq mi ti ftcp it 



Material contiiined in this publicadoh is in the publk doouim iuid ipay^^^ 
repr^uced, fully or partially* without permission of the Fedeial Odvem-: / 
ment. Source credit is requested but not required. 
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tions in this industiy. 

Occupational dwnpticms in 
developing jobdefimdons and jirii^in^^ 
of the Dleiianary qjf^Oea^a^ 
Labor for mt bytbe Employnient Stf^«W1(lfe 
offices in serving both job appliomtlliidi^^ 
and classifies most oceiqwtions foi|rid iiei th^^Ami^^ 

As with previous oocupatioiud send xnfpnu^^ the 
roaterials.in this document can be used by pdnKms in ukl Em|)Ioy- 
ment Service who are engaged ip {education, couniKiiingy plsm^ recruit- 
ment, and trainihg. Other occupational Ixrochures stOtin prifit, pobUshed by 
the U^S. Employment S^vioe, are listed on the inside front cbveir« \ 
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Tte matcrids for tl^ 
SiKu& jm the OoaqM^qoaT 

Eiiq)loraapt Servke. Beniar^ ^ 
docasMKwere pfqp^nEid ifor natiivDillQi^^ 
Employment Service's OooqNi^iial «nd .Gvmi^ ^ 
produced iraderthefi^cvviaoiic^^ 
Divisioit of OocQMitional' A^ 

tkm of the 1I.S. EnqpbymeBi So^ 
Kuptzin, iMrector. v^i^ 

We would like e^edaUy to ttpir tfie Y#(^^^^|^^ 
Louis, Mo^ and Stqperior Fmma^b^^ 
supplying occiqralional photo^griq^^^^^ 
Inc., Washington, D^C., for phbtcqp^iltt 
' For photognqihs of antique and jiUe nio^ ta^^ ocinqN^^ 
graphs, and source matenal we aregn^tefUl tott^ 
a -Division of White Motor Catpm^^fB^^^ 
Chiy^er Ccnrporetion^ Detrcnt, Midt;^^Cli^ 
Cr^k, Mich.; Diamond Rw Tnid^ Li^^ 
Cleveland, Ohio; Poid MotorCcmqN^ 
Coach Divinon, General Molm CcHp^^ Po^dM^vM^ 
Motor Truck Company, 5(ktde, Wsah:; liftjl^dk^^ 
Macl( trucks, Inc, ADentoira, I^; OCii EkmoxCc^^ Ohio; 
The Raymond Coq>oration, Greene, N.Y.; TdwnmiM<»r Q^^ 
subsidiary of Caterpillar Tractor Company, Oevdand, Ohbn White Fidgkt- 
liner Division of White Motcn* Corpoiiation, Portbind On^ iod W^ 
Trucks Division <rf White Motor Corporation, Ctevcfond, (%io.^ 

Others we wish to thank include the U.S. Pepartmat ol Tnmsportaitioii; 
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movecT ctmtrh^nces'in hvinmmtal 
J»a/. The vemtikgemw;!^^ 
da Vind, wais iatrlgued wifli tbc^ 
CQiKxpt, and during the thiiteentf^ 
^tury Rbgtt^BacQii wn>^ '\t witt 
be posdbk to opDstrod ci^bto ID 
that without ammab they may be 
moved with infulgdaMf speeds.* 

Experimentation with the first 
, crude engines was a harfai>y; nf 

things to come. Compresfcd air, - 
hydrogen gas, coal gas, amfiiottia, 
and steam were eariy sources of 
power as philosophers and ^ • 
mechanics combined forces in what 
became a rdentkss quesC 

JnJ769, a French military officer. 
Captain Nidiolas Joseph Cugnot of 
Lorriiine, designed a steam-pro- 
1>elled, three^wheded gun carriage 
^ch has corned be recognized as 
the first true ancestor of modem 
automobiles and tnjdia. Cugnot*s 
device, however, was not practical ^ 
although it achieved speeds of 3 miles 
an hour whfle carrying Bcveral 
' passengers. A second model, in 1770, 
was unsuccessful ' 
Charics EMIery of Amiens f<rf- 
Jqwed Cugi^t'sleadandin 1790con- 
stfucted a successful steam carriage. 
By the tum.tff t he century steam 
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pnceu xi trial and oibr praijeded and 

^«dy M^WBted in time and plie^ ijp;*i£* ci^Pf^ " ™^ 
made their e^Kiypiiii fjn i^ A p- . 



<liSiralt4o^bnHe,^^irt^ 
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«P«i?ntB of tleflini powi^ 
. P^riisl fcf move than a eeft^iry^ 

>ftytfHtiMyari[j|^^ 

the intenial com^t^^ ^ 
V Carl Bern w^Giiltf^ 
Gcnnan inveiUto^ wba i^opposoliy' 
never met, are smftr^ conceded ' 
preeminaice in the fidd irfpuoline- 
driven vehicles. Benzjntrdduced his 
first cv. a triq^iy^, in 1885, a 
jrear before Dainda- completed a ' 
four-wfaed model StilPeariia, how- 
ever, were J. J. E. Lenoir,aBelgian, 
-and Siegfried Marcus of Austria, 
who tniOt workable autocvts in the 
186(rs.'In tbe-Umted States, Charles 
E. and I Frank Duiyelteam^ iip to 
produce what is now coiurideied to be 
the fust successful 0uoline-«rigi^ 
vehide in America. It was first « 
operated on September 2?, 1893, in 
Springfield, Mass., and consisted of « 
a second-hand carriage (which the 
Duiyeas bought for $70) and a one- 
cylinder engine. 

. Just was first in the fluny of 
experimentatipn tliat began in the 
mid-189(rs is debataUe. Mechanics^ 
and inventors froiri coast to poast 
turned from bicydes and horse 
carriages to the new auto craze. 
Many were contribiitcvs to the bcgin- 

• ■ ^ ^ 

1 
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Dpae. _ , , . 

iff r89Slhefimuk»^ 

gasoSoe ddi^qri^^ ; 

cm i'citftj^ tfe^'^^^^^ifti^ 

Company of ^priot^Bdd, i^fass., 
moimted k jAiiel body 

Rikei; a ColumUa pdSege 
School|iaduate more intemted in 
dectrichy, ^as working feverishly on 
several batteiy^wcred vdik^ In 



Signal iCqiiii. ; 

HutshEdd hid been 
indin^ obvionliy i n t CT Cgtel L ^v 
The Pedend Government^ iii^ 
tripled^ / *- : ' 



HOltSXTOWER: FROM 
AMIMAL'STRENGTH TO 
MACHINE PdWER 



' For as longas recorded ttitory the 
horse hav been a futhfnUervam of 
man^ For moie' than 4,000 yean the 
horse carried cavalry into vvar, polled 
ehariots of nUen, served as a means; 
dfcomxpunicatibn, was muemo- 
rialized in stone and bronze and, in 
short, Wa$ almost essentiid.in^the 
advancement of dvilizatidn. Then, 
overnight, the horse had become *oki 
Dobbin.** He was chaig^ with j^dng 
ioo slow, being old-fashibned^ * 
demanding too mudi space^and 
attention to keep, eating too mnch, 
being a muiace to health* wiriters'in 
pppidar uid scientific periodicals 
decried the iA>Uution ot the public 
strcets,^and.during World War Ithe 
horse vf6& even, said to hamper his 
country because the leather and iron 
he needed toldb his job were also very 
much wanted for ihjlttary purposes. 

Businessmen's, bookkeepers had . 
much to do with the horse^s demise. It 
did npt take long fortheiiccountant 
to document that aliorse^md wagon 
cost a businessinan $1 1 1.20 a; 
month^r $4.45 a day o^oreAan 
-26 cents a mild* Furthermore, one 
animal covered a limited number of 



niOesinaday. ditttradcSytia^Kdu^ 
the rate of £^ nnks ilniboi«; Sani^ 
a day, iconld opticlle fbr:iit least 10 
cenU a nule* The n^ 
^horses aconqmig^ ifeqniieB,theniore. 
the oosU escalated. Attd what the 
bookkeepers did not do^rqnesteta- 
ttves of.thenewtnickcons|Wiies > 
They editorialized <m horses 
saccumUng to heat and diopppg > 
dead on the streds vtbUt the motor « 
truck was virtuaBy una£red«4- One 
writer daimed, 7Five acreaM* fann 
'land are necessary to pro^ttoe the ; 
food consumed each yearbyanng^ * 
horse, who eaUabout 12,000 pCLunds 
annually. Basol upon an estiniated 
24 milUoh horses in tihe United 
l^tates, the acreage devoted to keep* 
ing [horses] alive is more thui suffi* 
dent t6 feed the entire human popu- 
bition of the country^«3 

But the horse did |iot disappear. It 
had loyal siqiporters who would not 
|tve way to ^i«r«u.* The hc^is 
still with us in specialized, roles, 
although its days of hauling frd^t 
are over. . _ 
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As Mh'K^iroMtz states in hb 
book, tbe i^bhitioii of the auto- 
mohUe aiidtrudkwa8atiinepf'''tei|it8, 
tel^» add ttiw 
speed, strength, aiiid endunmce 
seemed the best way to prove to the 
' world that the motor velucle had ar- 
rived— for pleasure and for com- 
merce, In U9S the Chicago Umes- 
Herald sponsored the first twoauto-* 

• motive races ever, held in the United 
States. r * . 

Some historiajubeUeye that tjru^ 
ing, as a sefmrate indiutry, ha^ its 
-beginninjEfwitha 1903 cominerdai 
tri^ x^htest^ spqnMnpd^^ 
AutomobQe €3ub*^b^^ ; 
"Vehicles tddk |^ in t^^ 

* Unusual event. 
there limfi^btflLn^ 

In 191Vthefiihb^i^i^^ 
Jouniey % a truck^^ 
done in two sta^s^^^begimiiiii^^^^ 
March 4 from I3ehver, Colo, The ibip ^ 
took 66 days to cross the mountmns, 
and cover Uie 1,S00 miles to Los ' ' 
Ahgeles. From there the 7-ton truck 



wasHlrivoi to 3an Frucisco wheiftlt'! 
was loaded on a nulroad (Car 
shipped to Pueblo, Ccio/tiutii«^^ 
leg of the journey was complei^ 
when the trac^ arrived in NewYork f 
CityWJrihe 12» mthesameyMr;In 
1912, a l^fckard truck made the trip 
fr6to New xprk Saw Fraiiciscoin 
jmt 46 dayy, carrying^ 3-tQS p^^ 

•*Thcre were maiqr other tes|f (>f 
stieni^, of end 
eqj^^ 

tion teiiiflqtie ii^^ 




•••^V-V-J; 



itiSssM^ 

' striiiethe steeiihg eaie iiiid: ij^^ 
verabiUty of the big trpckr whic^^ 
played such a vital role during Worid 
Warl/H 



WORLD WAR I TRUCKS 



In the pursuit of Panc|fo Villa, the 
' U.S. Army used trucks and auto- 
mobiles ;on a full scale for the first 
time. In 1916, General John J. ^ 
Pershing led 22 companii^s of 2S 
trucks each, 400 mHes into the 
Mexican interior. Before the 11- 
month campaign was ovier, !^ 
" different makes and models of truckl^: 
were in use. Thaiaks indirectly to 
Pancho Villa, when Congress 
declared war on April 6, 1917, the 
^ U.S. Army had built up their fleet of 
* serykeable trucks to some 2,400* 
Pershing was to kad his expedition- 
ary foice.in France during that war. 
Severely short of vehicles, he bor- 
rowed trucks from the French^ and 
CQntinuaily cabled the chief of stsif 
in Washington, D.C.,; for thousands' 
of additional vehicles. 

It is estimated that at one time the 
Army had in use 294 different makes 
and body types of motorvehicles, 2 13 



of which were manufactured in the 
United States. Supply offioeirtlried 
tb keep track df almost 60,000 F 
f Kjiaraite fuid noninterchangeable 
spare par^ not to mention addi- 
t^nal thoiiisands of nuts, bolts, 
screws, and cotter keys. ^ 
;/Tnicks were vital to the war effort, 
fiiut so was standardization. A Uprse- 
less Age edioiisi in 1918 read, ""This 
war has advertised the motor truck to 
the worid moie than anything else 
ev^r could,*! Infancy and adolescence 
had been left behind; the industry ^. 
had come, of age. . 

The end of Worid War I made 
available thousands of trucks to be 
disposed of by the government. At 
the saine tiopie the State governs 
were facii^ tliiB necessity of building 
roads, More dum 2^,000 military 
vehictes were distributed to each of 
the 48 States* highway departments 
to aid in their road building. 



THE ROADS 



' Children of future generations 
may finctit hard to believe that their 
ancestors often sank axle-deep in 
miid right in the middle of a town's 
main strieet. 

^ The development of motorized 
vehicles obviously demanded 
changes in our roads and byways. 



. One of our most commonly used^ 
terms today, ''macadam surface,**' 
originated in 1815. John LoMdiin 
McAdam developed thejy^S 
process. The first macad^mSed road 
in the United States was thej Lan- 
— ^ — - — . \' ' ' ^ 



castor Tunipike bet^ti Phila* 
delphia and Lancaster; Pa. .0,. 

In 191i5tbereWercsome3.6million 
trucks and autos driving oii tJ.S. 
roads, or mired in them, tn, Jidy of 
that year, President Woodrow 
Wilson signed the Feder^ Aid-Road 
Act (the Tice liwX the flfsvlegisla- 
tioA drafted to establish a nation- 
wide system of interstate highways. 
Since the first 2.55 miles of road 
were laid in Galifomia in 1918 under 
this Act^ other liegislation has been 



passed; It beckme dear as tune ' 
ran on that task of building an 
^interstate hipiway system would be 
endless. ^ ^ 
In summary, three main historidU 
evenu stimulated the growth of the 
trucking business: the cmergeAcy 
demands of World War I; tlw release, 
after the war, of thpusahds of surplus 
vehicles; and the passage of the * ^ 
Federal Road Aid Act in 1916, pn>v 
jviding FMeral aid to Statesforroad 
building. ^ ■ ■ 



Prior to 1925 there were linore thui 
330 truck muufacturers. Businesses 
of mff)on|j^ of builders dMiiiot 4 

than 15 msiior manufapf^perf^^w^^^ 
types of truckii, produobDig^i^^ 
thiiig froin standard prpdu<^oh ^ 
line pickups to lieayy customized 
tractoirs. 

But the 1920*s brought positive 
chacfge. Improvemeqts ranged from 
better fuel and lubrioants^ better 
tires, lights, and windriiields to better 
designs in the truck, such ato the 
separation of cab and trailer. Dum* 
bility was exemplified by the Mack 
Bulldog truck which became an 
industry symbol andms the origin of 
the famous phrase, ''built liite a Mack 
truck." 

During the depression of the 
1930*s, when the nation faced its 
darkest economic hours, the truck- 
ing industry made perhaps its most 
dramatic impact on our economy. 
Consumers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers during the prosperous years 
had been accustom^ to buying in • 
quantity. Now consumers were 
forced to spread thdr buying mOre 
thinly to accommodate heavy salary 
cuts. As ;a result, merchants and 
manufacturers fo^nd they needed to 
eliminate huge storage facilities. By 
incorporating trucks into their 
supply and distribution meth^, 
both merchants and manuf acturbrs ^ 
found they could diversify their stbct: 
by^purchasing small lots. They relied ' 
on the truck to deliver daily ship- I 
ments rather than wi^y and 

monthly supplies. V * ^ 

It was during the difficult times of 



the thirties that nwi Ulc^^^^ 

salved his ih(^^^ 
horseHand-muIe bidM^ 1921, ' 
the pok-WOrld War I luU in the^ 
^ national economy bad affected this 
' biisintos and Haml jpined his 
brother, G. C. Harinell, who had 
started k tSaxi service, the Yellow Cab 
Company of pkhhbnm Gty.J^^ J. 
led the company into public bus 
truuportati6n» then into a string x>f 
independent gasoline 8ti^on# to 
support thieir cabs and buses, and 
then into trucking. *The early 
trucking operations of the Yellow 
Cab Tiinkit Company inauih 
picious.**' Initial roUin/stock con- 
sisted of oidy two vehicles, a pair of 
four-cylinder White trucks with 
straight trade b€^es. 

Harrell aoqjiked other trucking 
companies, orffiieir operating rights, 
and built a laige, very sdund Mid- 
western trucking complany. Yellow 
prospered through the depression. 
Today, at a result of A. J, HirreU's 
^ly Jyphiative and ingenuity. Yellow 
Freight Systems is <miei of the 
country*s leading carriers, operating 
coast to coasts 

The history of Yellow Freight 
Systems^ Inc., is just one of the many 
fascinatiog stpries of freight com- 
panies from the eariy days of > 
trucking. There are literally hundreds 
of similar «tom8 in the pages of 
motor carrier history. 



The thirti^ was an era of new high- 
ways and new trucks. Construction 
continued on the interstate hi^way 
system. At thd same time more 
specialized tracks were teing 



designed and built. There were tracks 
to caity gasoline, fuel oil, tar, live- 

sjamet F.Fdiu, KflfowlnJI/oitoii (Indian 
No. 41: BkKHniiittoti, lad.: Indkiu Univftiity. Bnretu of 
BiiiiiicM RcMtreh OndittU School of Botiiie^. IM^ 



ttocki finn produce, mflk, meat^ 
automot»leii,%uctural «ieei» and 
many other oonunodities nebcUng 
special tranq)orti|tson units. Separa- 
tion of the poiwer uniti or tractor, 
from the t&leMneant trat one 
tractor could be used to pull various 
types of trailers. It also meant that a 
tractor could disconnect a trailer at 
the terinmal to be loaded or un- 
loaded. The tractor, pulling another 
trailer, was then free to be u$edeise« 
where fpr deUvery or pid|UpVThi8 
idope boosted intercity service. In the 
<yean between 1923 and 1939, truck- 
trailer manufacture incrds8e4 more 
than too p(n[€eht:By1^ 
were pro<tepediii'&e fp^^^^^ 

^^^^^ 
Waru,uym;pf^ 

io 76^?*Siit8; 4n 19iJ3. ^^iJd?¥ 

units; and iA 1969-td 138^147^^^ 

witfar shiiments vieducd at $^ fl(m^' 

lion dollars. 

World War 11 took its toli of the 



Nation^s f^et* New tnidts weiv used 
by the goi^emment for military 
efforts. Existing trades pwned'by^ 
industry were weanhg out, Aftertfie 
war the tnicking hidustry b^gah the 
job of febuildliig ito fleet. Old trucks 
were replaced and new units were ^ 
added. **Double bottonT ttaileirs^r 
tractor and trailer ri^ made lip of 
tw^o trailers, w<sre introduced The 
1970 regiitiatibn is estimiUedat 17 
millioii trucdqs of all ty^ 
million AnwHcitns de)r^^^ 
, hood froiA thcr 

wt4chl^ s^i^oU t$^oyi^ 1^ 
Ubn^doUan^^^ 
onlytlK^j^^ 



Practically eveiything we eat, 
vyear, or use moves by truck. Trucks 
are important to all members of 
society, individuals and groups ^ 
.alike-~farmer, worker, consumer, 
family, public health and safety per- 
sonnel* newspapers and tdeWsiop, 
national defense, mail delivery, and 
industry in general, wholesaler iand 
retailer. 

There are over 3 million trucks on 
farms. Eighty-nine percent of farm 
products Qow reach thdr market by 
motor transport. Some crops could 
not even be harvested withoutthe aid^ 
of trucks. 

Trucking provides one of the most 
significant opportunitiqs for self- 
employno^nt. !'Some 72percent of all 
trucks are in fleets of five vehicles or 
lejBs.'*^ Many of the owners of these 
small fleets'O to S vehides) were 
' drivers for other trucking com- 
panies. As they fdt they had enough 
experience in iruckihg, the drivers 
became ownen, first oif one truck 
and, in some situations, another. 
Generally this owner is also a driver, 
usually known in the industry as an 
"^owner operator** or ^independent 
trucker.** Magazines like Owner 
Operator contain informatioil^bn the 
latest in trucks to the most recent 
laws affecting trucking; miny other 
subjects are included and it is pub- 



^1971 facts /or IkivenaWuhiBpon: AmerioM Tnckint 
Anoditioiii, loc, Depvtment of Safety. 1971). 




mg^^Mii^dtitic^ 
ill 19i$ t^r« v^^^^^ ^ 
motor trtick registrations in the U.S.^ 



lished expressly (or the independent 
:iiu)eker. - • ^' 

Trucking has also duiiigied the 
availability of ceitiKn j;^nunb^ 
Oranges were onQB ii Qirist^^ 
to the^a)n$^^r. No^^ 
because of truck transport, theylurt 
available year-round everywhere in 
the land. ""Over 66 percent pf 
Florida's fruite shipped out of state 
are hauled by truck.*** Almost any- 
thing that is grown or made any- 
where in the world can now be 
delivered to the cpnsunier. Trucking 
has brought coast*-to-coa8t mobility 
and has aided dispersal of our'popu<^ 
laition to the suburbs and rural areaii. 
The nation's workers have a better 
opportunity to live ^ere they want 
to, work whens thc^, wish, and go 
where they like bemuse trucking 
supplies both industry and small 
businesstt vidtb goods and se 
that allow remote comonunities to 
exist Ikr Irom lUie fixed routes of rail* 
roads, waterways, land airports. 
''Over 36,000 Mnericah com« 
munities now depend entirely upon 
trucks for supply.**' And, when ; 
moving day comes, whether it is 
across town or from the east coast to 
the west coast, household goods are 
moved 90 p^nt o&the time by 

*Amerkm Thscklng in 1980 (WMttfttgtpii: American 
Tracking AisodaUoas, Inc., Depattinent of Roeareh and 
Tmniport Eeooonka. 196S). 



notot tnuispim* 

tniclu nave t>ther important roles: 
Thousidibs of lives^are rescued 
because of ambulmces; hmnes are 
saved because of fire tiiicks; and 
utility trucks ins^^d vfridntBin pur 
electricity, gas, ilffl|||||^id tele- 
phones. News and advertising in the 
nation's many newspapers (circula- 
tion over 100 million) depend oh 
trucks. Trucks are indispensable 
when it coqies to our national 
defense. Ot^acral George S. Patton 
during.Wprld War II said» *The truck 
is our nibst valuable Weapon.*' 
Today's mraufacturing ca^ot 
operate without trucks to tiiipply raw 
mausmb f br^produ^ 
, meili of ftnlshM gopds to jt|ie m^n^/ 
Th^ p^j^^ yehideil^ ni^^ 
in the UiouiSnds^ with thiusands (^^^ 
wothefindepehde^ 
dso helping to deliver umo^QIbil^ 
lion pieces of mail. Cohstni'ctidn . 
companies move mountains, bik^ 
dams, and ered building faster 
because of trucks. Specialized heaVy 
carriers perfoim uninmgiiujti^li^feaH 
isuch as moving a 635-tbtt refinery 
reactdr pressure vessel from a barge 
to a, construction site.<<^ 

In 1968, trucks hatded oVer 400 
billion ton-miles (see Glossary) of , 
freight in intercity transportation, 
about 22 percent of the total ton- 
mileagexompiled by all types of 
transportation. 

A nmjor contribution that truck- 
ing makes to the economy lies inthe^ 
billions of dollars in salaries paid to 
workers who manufacture and 
service trucks. In atypical year trucks 
use' over 22 billion gallons of motor 




fuel and ova 1.5 billion quarts of oil^ 
They need about 2) million tires 
replace womOut lires and to usel 
^new vehicles. In the manufacture j 
some 1»888,812 nqw trucks and 
138,448 trailers in 1969, over 4 mil* 
lion tons of steel and 47,500 tons oV 
copper and 27,500 tons of aluminum 
were used. Qther niateriiUl u^d m 
the manufacture of trutks inisli^de 
plastic, lumber, gIas9>{Ain^tinifl^ 
iron, and cqttOn— all in treo^nl^o^^ 
quantities.^^ '\-'^-M-i:,t^^ 
V Not in the trucking industi^^ but 
important to it: a$ w^^as : to .public 
sa^fc^ are cmaiM^^^ 
Goyenunent di»U|^ 
akp^ bfMiiim 

i safe^ V^giiun in which opminerH| ^ 
: dd intei9tifC^^^P^^ 
uivoiv^ 

erned % t^e laws jaod iteguita 
the U.S|<Si^Servi£^^^ 
and an^;Q^^^^ 
Federal «^ 

appr6xtnaately 2QQr such employees, 
comprised mostly of Highway Safety 
Management S^>eaalist8 (Ni^tor 
Carrier Safety Investigators) but also 
incliiding some mechanical 
engitwera, analysts, and supporting 
personnel.** \ 

Because these jobs are Ci^ ° 
Service, descriptions and qualifica- 
tions will not appear in this brochure. 
Detailed information on these 
occupations ifr available at local U.S. 
Civil Service Commission offices. ^ 



»7>i/c* Driven' Dictionary and GlosMry (Wohiniton; 
American Trucking ABsocuUoni, Inc. Education Section, 
1977). 



"J97J Facts for Drivtrs (Wtthin|ton: Aioericin TrucUog 
AtaociaUons, Inc. pepartment of Safety. 1971). 
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.TYm,Qt? CARRIERS 




Hie Ameru^n Trucking Associations has deTined cliasses of eaitiers in t^ ' 

f6Uo]9!riQg infinner: \ ^ \- , 

tfiHbcb ire clMiified iit two Ixulc categprieiysiid aie knom.u f^i^&iin^;^^^ 
" The^for-hifB cartierf are cirrien engsi^ in tViuporuUoa.fo^ oompenittioii 
dusca of freight that are the property of othen. The*f or-hiit group, enf braces both <^min(<mi#^ 
contlraot carriers. ^ v r. . " ^ 

The motor vehicle 9ommoiicfirrier 
is 'avM^ble to tbe ^neral public for 
the transportation of propeilylqr 
motor vehicle pv^r^gular dr : 
irregular routes in ihtentate opera- 
tion. A common carrier is granted a 
certificate of jpublic convenience and 
necessity l(y the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Interstate C^m- ^ 
mercc Commission, which consti- 
tutes its operating authority. 

Common carriers range from the 
^r^er of general comnloditi^ to a 
specialized carrier, such as one for 
household goods or new auto- 
mobiles. The for-hirt common 
carriers^iistitute the predoihinai^t 
segment of regulated interstate 
property-carrying motor carriers*. 

Interstate common carriers^f 
freight are classified by the Inter- 



state Commerce CommiSflfion as' 
Class I, Class li, and Class III 
carriers, with gro&s anhuld revenues, 
respectively, pf 1 1 milUon or mor^, 
$300 fhouifand to $1 million; lin- 
dcr $38$ thousa^ 

WithUi the general categories 
listed above, motor carriers conduct 
i one or more types of operations. 
These include general freight 
carriers, household goods carriers, 
oil Held haulers, a^uto^obilcicarriers, 
filin carriers, heavy specializibd car- 
riers, niunitidns carriers, livestock . 
carriers, farm haulers^ local cartage 
carriers, tank truck carriers (for 
liquid and/ or dry biilk cargo), 
refrigerated haulers (for perishable 
commodities), and other t^ghly 
specialized carriers. 



'The contract carrier of property is 
f type of for-4iire carrier tlmt engages^ 
in ttiniportation under continuing 
contracts with one person or a 
limited number of persons either 
(a) for the furnishing of transporta- 
tion services through the assignment 
oflnotpr vehicles for a contihiung* 
period of time to the exclusive use of 
each person served; or (b) for the * 
furnishing of transportation services 
designed to meet the distinct need of 
each individual customer. 

The interstate contract carrier^s 
operating authority is derived from a 
permit issued by the Interstate Cpm- 



merce Conimission; . • 
. The contract carrier^operates 
under a bilateral cdntract with one or 
moFc shippers and he b, in fact,' a 
substitute for private carriage. 

A contract carrier may be ahy type 
of cbmmodi^ hauler. One,of the httt 
known b the distribution hauler, who 
hauls from wibrehouse or rail 
terminals to retajl^utlets. Another 
type b the over-&e^road contract 
carrier who hauls for his shippers 
between their plants. and the ware- 
houses of jobbers. Others serve 
diffeteht kinds of shipjpers but rela* ^ 
tively few of each kind. 



Intrastate, for-hire carriers, op- are subject to regulation by their 

crating entirely within a single ^tate, State^ public utility commission. 
* ■ • ■ ■■ . '. . '•- ''.-i- 

* . ' ' - *ft . 

PRIVATE MOTOR PnCate motor carriers arc the prise. This group requires no operat- 

CARRIERS second group of carriers. The pri- , ing authority from the IntersUte ^ 

^ Vate motor vehicle transports / Commerce Commission, since inter* v 

\ property of which the operator of the state private carriers are hot subject 

' motor carrier is the owner or lessee, to, economic r^;ulation but only to 

when such transportation is for the safety regulation. Private mdtor 

purpose of sale, lease^ rent, or in carriers constitute the largest group 

' . ' ftirtheranceof anyfommercial enter- of motor carriers of property. 
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EDUCATiON AND 
;rRAINING 



The; trepd seems to be toward ^ 
hiring workers witj^ a: high lehopl . 
(liploma of the equh^eht ; It |« tnil;^ 
that maiiy worl(;en aire hired i^tldout 
a high sdtiool education. 
advancement ill comparatively^ 
limited, however. Nf ost firms prefer 
^high school graduates, or sootieone 
'who haS 9U|$cestfuUy^ eomfriett^ tht, ^ 
genieral educa^QMl^l^ 
teste <GED) and reo^ved a 
cate of high sdioolequi^encefrom^ 
the State. Two reasons for thU at^ - 
that it shows the employer that ihp 
applicant has the ability to finish a* 
jobt aiid it permits the employer to * 
promote capable workers info more 
responsible positions that may 
require attainment of a certain level 
of education. Although the certifi* 
cate of high school equivalence is not 
a high school diploma, many colleges 
and employers accept the certificate 
on a basis equal to that of a high 
school diploma. Many schools and 
uhtVersities ofTer specific courses to 
prepare an applicant for the GED 
tests. 

To qualify for the certificate of - 
high school equivalence, the appli- 
cant must be at least 18 years of age/a 



resident of a.Saalff, and ma 

whict^^wder 
, the agti|imit 
i7^em. Tlli»^t9^ c(^^m 7 . 
fbUowing areas: Co^ 
EfTectivtiiein of Cipra 
pretatioii of JRc^ Mieiterials in o 
Social S^udi^St Inteipretatioo of ' 
Rj^uUng Mat^^ 
Sciences, tfrterpietatipn^ litorary 
Matbdals, and^deneral^M^^ 
matics Ability, llie tc^p laStfortwo 
^ days and are given at pre^pnbed looi- 
tions;in each State. >^ 

V^l high schools or boards of 
^ucation will be able to provide the 
application for thc^e^uuninatiom , 
lliey may aisp be able to suggest 
. specifio books or purses that can, 
hielp in'preparation for the tests. 

Armed forces* personnel are 
eligible to receive the certificate on 
the basis of United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) general 
educational development tests. The 
information or educati&n section of 
the resp^ive bnmches of service 
; give information on the general 
'educational devdopmelit, tests. 



High school age is nottooearly to 
begin education for a career in the 
trucking industry. Many training ; 
authorities and emploxi^ recom- 
mend that young pepplif interested in 
becoming professional truck drivers, 
take the driver-training courses 
offered by a number of high schools. 
Where such a course is unavailable, a 
reputable driving school may be 
recommended. Several trucking 
companies operate driving schools, 
some are cosponsored by univer-. 
sities and State trucking associa- 
tions. ' ; 



\ Mechanics can also start in 
; high school' and continue in auto- 
motive trade school Most truclung 
companies hiring an inexperienced 
mclthanic, start the ^otker as an 
Apprentice Mechanic or as a 
[ Nfechanic Helper. Union and man- 
, agelnent have worked out a variety of 
ways to qualify a worker as a ' 
Mechanic. Usually the^pprentice - 
worl& 36 to 40 hours a Week and 
attends 4 hours or automotive trade 
scho6l as part of, or in addition to, 
thccregular work week. The program 
is a standard 4 years, and upon com- 



' pletipnUie W(Wter it gen^ 

jpromotifd to the status of 
Mechanic ' . 

For somMiie not interested in * , 
becoming a Struck jockejr?* <^r **hpod 
lifter** (see Tnickihg Jargon), where 
would education begin for other jobs " 

■ in the trucking industry? Agsrfn, high 
8chod( s^ims to have the uhaiiimous' 
vote- of iiidi^try^'and educators. 
U hi|(h 8cbodi;i><epamtion may . 

^ be|gJi|i withgenerdac^ 
Thmcoiisideratipn iMy be^^9^ 
enrollment' in a jiinior coU^^ 
eiUized courses, or inauniversHy^for 
a degite in one of the many aim of 
tnmsportatio^. l|ie JUnericait ' 
TmcUng Assoctiijtions, (ATA>, 
:%4ii^t)onl||pttop».oi*|<M^^ ^ 
truddng assodattofltt quuQ^ 

^ .able publi^oik^^ of 

, TYon^rtation EdmSli^irin ViS. 
Coll^ and IMti^rsUttM. 
,^ A few of tht.mai^^vrsesoireftd * 
by Uie $48 colleges; and univeruties, 
listed in^the ATA*9 directory 4U« ttici? 

,H following: TransportatibI^ gnio^ 
motor transportation^ trai^por^* 
tion en^eeAhg, traffic, marketing, 
and business. Addresses and courses r 
offered are also given. 
^ Degrees may be earned at the asso- 
ciate, bachelor/ master, or doctorate 
level, specializing in one or more of 
the areas offered. Below is a partial 
list of the degrees offered: - 

AsAodate of arti in traniportatioa \ 
Bachelor of arts with major in transporta- 
tion. 



Baffaftor <Hr sdeniy -ill bmiiMM adninistia* 
. tion with ibi^r in traoaportatiim. 
Bacbdor of iciiiipe in tfsntportatioft 
Bachdor of idcace in civil easineering with 
, major in liighway tnntporution. , 
^Bachelor degree in ecoiu>mia with iiu^or in 

transportaUon. ^ 
Master iyf arts wiUim^jor in tmnsporu- ^ 

tion.- I 
Master of hbsin^ administrmtibn with 

m^or.iit transportation. 
Master of idenoe in traniportitiopu ^ 
Mister of dvU ^igineerins (in his)iway 

transportation). . 
Doctor ofbusiiieis addqildstfmtion wiUi 

mijor (n'trsnqwitati^ ,v m 

pogOT^^Wcnjinecringiinhijghw^^ ^ 

vc^eiiIkNtopliy(intruisport^ * 

Another! 

ioi 

-asscNdatjons fyffn.}^^ 
il^coU^st^ 
toward ediiea^^ lii tt)iu^^ 
?r^.MiUta^ vdiimiis may fipd it / 
wiMilMvhue to fiM 
office' of tte YciMms* Ad4Nitm* 
tiott^iSrii^ 1^ 
bmtfite. As an ifuunple^ North 
Carolina Stibynhrmity^^^^^ 
with its North CatiolittaTrudc Driver 
l^niiningS^^ 
North C^lina Mptoi^^C^ 
• Assbcia^) is approVtid by the « 
Veterani^^ministr^tion under jthe 
01 ImII of rights. The Veterans* 
Administration olfice must issue a 
certificate of eligibility. 




Why should you consider truck 
driver school? What should you ask 
yourself beforeinvestingintrainingf? 
What should you expect from a truck 
driver school? What l^ppens on 
completioti of truck driver school?' 
These.are some of^the basic ques- 
tions t6 be considered before pro^ 
deeding. 

First, why should you consider 
truck jkiver school? The California 
TruclB^ Association (owner and 
operator of CTA's Truck Driver 
School in Los Angeles, Calif.) says 
Truck, driving has outgrown the / 
*seat of the pafits* era. It is now a job 
that requires great responsibility- 
formal training in the hands of 
experts is the quickest ..aodji^^^ 
economical way to become a prof^- 
sional driver.^ 

Leaders of the Odtf^ 
ing Association have longxccog- 



nized the need for professionally 
trained drivers who have a ^eater 
knowledge of customer relations, 
company profits, prevehtive mainte- 
Qance, .uid the proper handling 'of 
equipinent ' ^ , 

Scientific methods of trainingand 
hiring drivers ^ve begun to pay off 
dramaticsdly in better i»fety records, 
lower insurance pitinuums and in . 
improved punlic image. 13 - 

What should yijtt^ask yourself 
before investing in truck driving 
training?^Questions that the Cali- 
fornia Trucking Association 
suggests be answered before en- 
rolling in a truck driver school are 
the following: 



^Whkn*»t^ But fUetta Start ACtntrms Thick DHwr? 
At tht Tap! Burttncune. CaHf, Cytfornto Tradclf« Aao- 
' • . 1976. ' 



1. b job securiw impor- 
tant to you? 

1 Would you like to 
earn a top wa'ge?^ ^ 

3, Do you like to drive? 

4. Are you a careful * 
, driviQr? 

3« Do you like to travel, 
be putdoon? 

6. Are yoA at least IS 
years old? (To drive 
interstate you must be 
21.) ^ 

7. Is your vision at least 
20/40 in eacfa^e with 

' or without glasses? 
8» Are youVithout any 
. ^ appreciable hearing 
loss? 

9. Is yoi^ physical con* , 
' \ dition such that you' 
' ^ haVe not BUfiered loss- 
of, hand or arm, foot 
, or le£, or any strucr ~ 
tuial defect or disease 
likely to interfere with 
safe driving? 
ID. Are you able to read 
and write in En^ish? 
11. Have you opened a 
motor vehicle in all 
four seasons of the 
ycai? 

12« Is your record free 
from any convictions 
of law violations^ that 
indicate a lack of 
respect for law or 
unskilled motor 
vehicle driving? 

If you have answered yes to the above 
questions it may be to your 
advantage to consider enrolling in a 
truck' driver school. 

What should you expectJlIb a 
truck driver school? The Aflncan 
Trucking Associations* pam^et, 
What to Look for in a Truck Driver 
Training School, reads as follows: 

The training school should have adequate 
facilities, equipment, and trained instructors 
to provide the knowledge and skills necessary 
for the local and road truck driving Jobs. 

The school should have proper classrooms 
for the instruction given. They should be com- 
parable to the average public school class- 
room. In addition to lectures the school should 



YES NO htve audioviiUAl equipment an^MyeiiUs to 
iOuttrate sul^ectt where neoeiiiu^Pllieseinay 
be movtesi tttdet, chartt, pictures; 

'The tdiool mutt |»rovkfe the various types of 
tnickf, timctors, and lemitrtikrt oa^whidi 
instmction is Decetiary*».th^ ahoukf ^ rda< 
tively new and wdl msinyiirKid. In addition, 
the school should have itf privity used area 
for instruction and practice driving inrakill' 
tests to teach proper Vehicle inniiiy i| 
maneuvering. ^ 

Instructors must have a proper background 
through experience and training in truck 
—driving and preferably should hold qualifying * 
certificates frdm an educational initiation as^ 
teachen or driver traineri. This may be a 
^certificate of attendaqoci at a driven trainer 
course offered at a univenity. of ooil^gei . 
_ Deterniineif1licscb09lliaib^ai9<^ 
Iv the AcctwUtation CSommittaeiv^ . : 
National AiiMiaticM^ off fidf^j^ 

mended for ieachr 



Time 



Sublect 


Oaaa- 

, room 


OulMa^ 

initrtte- 


Orientation 


1-2 hours 


don 


Introduction to 






vehicle 


1 hotir 


2^ours 


Basic operating 






techniques 


4 hours 


8 hours . 


Inspection of 






equipment • 


1 hour 


2 houn 


"Trailing 






exercises i 


1 hour 




a. Skill teits 




8. houn 


b. Road tau 






(intraffiq) 




1 hour 


c Student^trips 




24-30 hours* 


Safe drivingjrules 






and regulations 


6-8 houn 




Accident piboedure 


2 hours 




Fire fighting 


1 hour 


l-:2 hours 


First aid 


N2 hours 


*■ . 



*Miahnttin S ^oun per vehide type. 

Classroom time may consist oftime in home 
study courses as well as actual time in cUss- 
room. 

Be wary of promises of immediate employ- 
ment and ichool daimt lihat it is endorsed by 
the Federal Govtnunent, trucking associa- 
tions, or truck fleets. Caution is also advisable 
in dealing with contact organizations for 
which such endorsement ia claimed and 
. contact fieets named as having immediate 
employment available. 

In evaluating truck driver training schools* 
consult with trucking firms or trucking 
associations in the area in which thesdioolis 
located. Usually they will be able to give good 
advice based upon their knowledge of the 
quality of instruction at the school in 
question. 



What Should you expect after 
completing tnick driver school? 
ATA writes, **Count on not startipg 
at the top salary in t&e truck driving 
field but on starting as a dock 



worker or a pickup and delivery 
driver and working your way to the 
topjob.** 

Whm to LookJbflnaJMt Driver 7>«Mrv^Sdbo(>/(Wuli- 
loiSton: American TraddBS A«ocuktk>ai, lao, 1977). 



. If you like to go places, however* to 
meet new people and to mate a 

- better-than-aveage income, 
completiog a truck dViver ^tuning 
program is the path toward building 
your career. . , 

An Qver-the-roaddriy^maydriv& 
massive new ri^s worth $40^000 and 
up. Trudc tractors today pn have , 
instrument paneb that would delight 
any airline pilot, custom interiors 6f ^ 
plush materials, and extras fuch as 8- 

. track stereo tape pUyers, ieievilion, 
and AM/ FM built-in r^didft^with 
lecessed^ stereo speakers. Sleeper 
cabs have many of these built-ins. 



plus beds or bunk9 that can lAake a 
tractor ahnost literally a home away 
from home. 

There are numerous other bencH 
fits. ReaUy to learn the advantages of 
being a professional driver, or of 
being in ^y job in the tmcking 
industry, contiict the personnel 
dq»rtment of any siziid>le truclding 
company. Of course, ^eiy State 
trucking association will provide 
literiiture on jobs ill the'ii^ustiry; the 
American TfuqUng A^odiitidiu, 
foe., in Washington, D.C, • 
answer questions on tnidld^ ' 



CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN TRUCKING 



^ The future of jobs in tnickbg' 
depends on UxXon influendng jthe 
future o^ indmtry itielf. DiiU on fivt ooct|i$^ 



Outlook MmiBHH}k^^md^^4^ 



the prospects-bf j)t>b8 intnkd$nBaqd tIieM^^>^1^ 



the future of the industry were 
obtained from tjie Occupational 



According to the OcaqHttigml 
Outlook Handbook, there were> 
540,000 loQg-distance drivers 
employed throughout the United 
States in 1974. Some of them were 
women. Continual growth in the 
volume of intercity freight is antici- 
pated, as a result of increased qpm- . 
mercial and industrial activity and 
the continued decentralization of 
industry. Employment in this 
occupation is expected t^morease 
throuj^out the mid-198(rB. Antici- 
pated job openings will be created by 
transfers from this industry to 
another, or by transfers from long- 
distance to local or city truck driving 
positions. In addition, as a result of 
retirements and deaths, job openinygs 
are^,exp<^^ each year. The number 
may be mfereased somewhat by the 
trend toward earlier retirements. 

Freight carrie^y bver-the-roiid 
trucks will increase^as the general 
economic growth of the Nation con- 
tinues. Many factories, warehouses, 
and stores are being located at great 
distances from each other in 
shburban or semirural.areas where 
rail facilities are extremely limited or 
nonexistent. The intercity highway 
building program has aided the * 
trucking industry in tfiis regard. 
Furthermore^ the growth of chain- 
stores and the trend to smaller inven- 
tories and decentralizatipn of 
factories re()uire daily coordination 
of shipping that can best be handled 
by trucks. 

Improvements in trailer design . 



ptedlctkms/ (iSi^ page^O). > 

^■ ■ ■ 

A. . ■•. , 

have also contributed to more over- 
the*-road trucking. Better engineer- 
ing has made it'pps^ble ta^p 
certain kinds of £reight» such as 
frozen foodk and livestock, over 
longer distances. ^ 
Demand for trucking services may 

' increase as'^new trucking i^ethods 
proriusc reduced haniUing and ship- 
pii^ time and, theipf ore, reduce 
freight cosiS for snoall loads. One . 
example is the.increasing use of 
double bottonH-two traflers hitched 
in tandem to atractbr. When the two 

^ trailers are brought in off the ro«ul 
from a long haul, th^ can be 
unhitched at the truck terminal and 
promptly hitched^tp two dty trac- 
tors. The freight i| then delivered to 
the customers, thus eliminating the 
need to unpack a larger trailer, 
separate its* contents, and repack on 
local delivery trucks. HaifdUngtime, 
too, is being reduced by having aU 
freight desthied for a single cus- 
tomer or area packed iiitolaiifl^con* 
tainers, or caigb cages, which can be 
handled at the* truck terminal niore 
conveniently and quickly than 
individual packaged' 

State limitations on truck ij^eight, 
size, and speetf are becoming tess 
restrictive as a result olf the construc- 
tion of better hij^ways, and 
improved travel arteries inside th^ , 



"OenfMflon iOiMhok Handbook (WaahiBHoct: U^. 

Dtptflam cf Ubor, Svtmo of Labor Sutistici, 1976). 
**Amtrtem 7h<dk*« *i /M0(WfttMafttRi: AbMrku Track- 

TrtMpoft EeonoaBtBf, 1961). 



cities* Tbe total volume fii g6od$ 
shipped and the convenience and 
mobiliiy d* motor transport are 
expcgctci} to be great enough to insure 
continubd growth of driver employ* 
mcnt. 

Tbfi over-the-road driver has a 
better ch^ce of rtnuuning employed 
during business recessions- than - 
workers in many other industries. 
Although the total tonnage moved , 



may temporarily dedine, over-thie- 
road truckiiig is less laffected than . 
other transjportation means. It has a 
larger share of any shrinking trans- 
portation business because manu- 
facturers and merchants who are 
unable to buy merchandise in rail* 
road carioad lot» can reduce inven- 
tories^and «t8l maintain their divert' 
sified stock by small daily shipments 
"by truck. 



Approximately 1.6 i^illion A moderate increase in the 

workers were employed i)( local truck employment of load tnick^driyersil • 
drivers in 1974, mostly inand around - anticipated tiuroiigh the tnid^l980*s 
l)tfgem€tropoUtan»r<las.They)¥ork be^auw of thpe;()l!<B^l^^ 
in ail loi!ilBtte^ itidudbg the snudlestr / volpm^ 
villages. \- - ' - ' > ..- T ' ' . ^ '.wotta:iab(^i^^^^ 

A majority of. locard|^verii work ^ dri^ whal^w 
for businessel that deliver theirown part i;f the Aohqtt'ft^^ 
products and gisods^ such as depart* The ri^^^ 
meiit stores, meatpackers Wd^ Othev^ <,antidpi|te^ tn:QM ahead,^ , 
food processors, wholesal^fiiK bpime di6 ydlutne gf freight J 
tiributorsf grocery chains, p^oleum Bvcause trucks cany virtually.aU 



cei^panies, aiad construction , 
companies. Many others are 
employed by local for-hire operators 
(trucking companies that serve the 
general public or specific companies 
under contract). Some areemployied 
by the Federal Government, par- 
ticulafly the Post Office Depart- 
.ment,'by State governments, and by 
municipalities. Numbers of drivers 
are in business forthemselves. 



freight for local distributioii and 4o 
not compete for iia^g with other 
typen of carriers, this antidpated 
increase in total intercity and local 
freight volume will esqiahd local 
trucking burinaji and, thereby, truck 
driver employment. Jhe continued 
growth of suburbkh afeas^ will con- 
tribut<f to the employment of more 
drivers. 



An estimated 95,000 persons were 
emplpy ed in 1 974to repair arid main- 
u^in diesel engines that power trans- 
portation equipintnt such as heavy 
trucks, buses^ boats, locomotives, . 
construction eiquipment, and farm ^ 
tractors; Many personal work for 
deaieh ^d distnbutors of trucks, 
construction equipment, farm equip- 
ment, and diesel engines. Others 
work for trucking companies, , 
buslines, construction firms, and 
government agendes such as State 
highway tiepartments. 

Employment of diesel mechanics is 
expected to increase very rapidly 
throu^ the niid-1980*s. InajMition, 
many jobs will reopen becaiis<^ of 
replacement needs through 
promotions, retirements^tmnsfersto 
other fields of work and deaihs. 

Most industries using ddsel 
engines in large tiumbep are 
expected to expand'ttfdr activities in 
the years i^ead. Diesef engines will 
6ontinue»to replace gasoline engifies 



in a growing variety of equipment. 
For example, the small delivery 
trucks powered by diesd engines in 
limited us^ today will probably be 
used increakingly^in the future. 

A large proportion of the esti* 
niated 135,000 truck mechanics 
employed in 1974 worked fpr firms 
that own fleets of trucks, ^eet 
owners include trucking companies 
and establishments, such as dairies, 
bakeries, and construction com- 
panies, that haul their own products. 
Other employers of truck mechanics 
include truck d^ers, truckinaQu- 
facturers, independent trucK repair 
shops. Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. - 

Employment bf truck mechanics is 
expected to increase through the 
mid-1980's as a result yof signifi^t 
increases in the transportation oW 
freight by trucks. Moretrucks will be 
needed for both local and interdty ' 
haiding because of increased indus- 
trial activity, continued deoentmli' 
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Here are the three bask, material handling ' petroleum (L)^ su), or electric. Biith ^ 

tnicki foimd in tnickingcompankilandware- MATERIAL JIANPLERS and *iNOtJS- 

houter Sit-down, itani^ii|>, and walk-along. TRIAL TRUCK OPERATORS me thtt 

TbQT may be powered by gasoline, liquid eqoipment in their Jobs. 
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TABLE 1. REPRESBNTATIVEjn^^ 
OCCUPATIONS AND tHElR:Qi#TO RATES 





Occupationaf 
'tide - 


Estimated workers 
emplo^inl9?4^ 


Overall gfoWifa predic- 
tioina fhrooglt the mid*- « 
1980s 




Long-distance 


540,000 


• Moderate ^ 




truck driver 








XxKal truck 


1,600,000 


Moderate 




driver 








Diesel mechianic 


95,000 


Rapid 




Truck mechanic 


135,000 


^Rapid 




Fork lift tfiick 


300,000 V 


Modibrate 




. operator 


* *•'■■. 





' Oeeupatiotud Ouilook Handbook (Wadiinston: US. Dq^iirtmeiit o| 
Labor Statbtlct,W6). - ^ 
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spedal di^ 
opcitttioii* 



Thr State truddi^ itsicK^OM 



A^odatu>n BU^ on Cqiitoi Ktl 
Montgomety. Altbtma. 36104 

AU^KA CARRIERS ASSNrftNC 
327 BgKStreet > 
Aiidi<IV||ili^ka^9^ 

ARIZONA MOTOR TRAN5i>6RT ASSnI 

INC ^ . 
2111 West McDoMl Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 

ARKANSAS BUS ft TRUCK. 

ASSN..INC.. 
P.O.Box27W* 
Link Rock, >^^]cattiat 72203 

CALIFORNIA TRUCKING A^|l^ 
*1240 Baythore Highway 
BuriingBiiie,'.Califoniia 94010 

COLORAbO MOTOR CARRIERS* ASSN. 
4060 Elati Street I 
Denver, Colonulo 80216 

MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSN. OF 

CONNECTICUT. INC.. 
508 Tolland Stfcet 

East Hartfoird, Connecticut 06108 

' ■ . . * ■ 

DELAWARE MOTOR TRANSPORT 

ASSN., INC 
P.O. Box 343 
Dover. Delaware 19901 

WASHINGTON, D C. AREA TRUCKING 

ASSN. 
1616 **P" Street, RW, . 
Washington* D.C^20036 

FLORIDA TRUCKING ASSN.. INC 
704 Gilmore Street , j 
Jacksonville, florida 32204 



H AWAH :#^iiciSN(^ ASSC^tlOiC^i 

' tNc " ^' ^ — '"^ ■ ■ . " 

911 Mi^ SttS^ P.O. Box 3106 
Honohdo, ^fi^MKIO . i ^ ^ ^ . / 

IDAHd-MOTOR TRANSPORT AS^ 

P.O. Box 550 , : ' 

Boiie»idaho83m 

mCi OFILtJHQIS ^ 
ISSj^miiifWlie^lto^ 
Himdafe, imnois 60521 

INDIANA MOTOR TRUCK-ASSN.^INC 
2165 Sotith Hiflfi School Road 
*Iiidianapolb. Indiana 46241 

IOWA MOTOR TltUCK ASSN. 
1533Lindeh 

Det M(^, Iowa 50309 

KJUNSAS MOTOR CARRIERS ASSN. 

P.aBo)tl673 

Topeka, Kansas 66601 

KENTUCKY MOTOR TRANSPORT 

ASSN.»INC 
Suite 339^3^ iLentudcy Hotel . y 
•Louisville. Keatocky 40202 

LOUISIANA MOtOR TRANiSPORT 

ASSN.;INC^ 
P.O. lEbx 1326 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

MAINE TRVCK OWNERS ASSN: 
^l^'Congress Street 
Pofthmd. Maine 04101 
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NEVADA MOTOR TRANSPORTS 

. mc ' 

P.O. Box 7415 ^ 
Reno. Nevada 89SQ2 

MOTOR TRANSP(»tT ASSN. OF NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 
J31 Middle Street ^ :^ ^ 

Mandictter; New Hanq^Uie (BlOTr . 

NEW JERSEY MOTOR TRUCK ASSN. V 
160 Tice Lane. P.O. Box 160 ^ ^ 

East Brantwkk, New Jeney 00816 

NEW MEXICO MOTOR CARRIERS 

ASSN. 
P.O. Box 789 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 . 

NEW YORK STATE MOTOR TItUCK 

XSSN. 
Ill Foutth Avenue 
New York, New York 10003 

NORTH CAROLINA MOTOR 

CARRIERS ASSN.. mc 
P.p. Box 2977 

RAlei^ North, Carolina 27602 

NORTH DAKOTA MOTOR CARRIERS 

ASSN., INC 
P.a Box 874 

BUmarck, North DakoU 58502 



TEXitt'i, _ 
ASSN^Il^ 




AYraSRSASSN. 



PJOJ^-B^^ifiO^- 

F,a; Box 19972 
RldUM^^ 

WASHINOTON TRUCKINO ASSN^ INC 
4101>- 4ih Avm^ . ' > 

Seattle, Washmglon 98134 

WEST ViROINIA MOTOR TRypK 

ASSN.. mc 

P.O.B(»4416 

Charleitop, Wot Vfaibiia 2S3M ^ 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CARRIIji 
Ii25 Wert; DottlHierty 
Madkcm, IflTnm^ ^ f 

WYOMINO TRUCKmd ASSN.. 
P.O. Box 1889 
Ca^, Wypminf 826^ 
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MOOTANA^^iij€m>RTIUII5FdRT ' 
912Wyoadiis 

,.54l:SaiitliJ^ 

NEVADA MOTOR TRANSrORT ASSR. 

• -mc 

P.a Box 7415 / 
RcDO, Nevada 89502 

MOTOR TRANSP(»IT ASSli OF VtEW 

HAMPSHIRE 
J31 Kfiddle iStieet ^ 
MandMSter; New Hanq^Uie 031^ 

NEW JERSEY MOrrOR TRUCK A^. V 
160TiceUiie.RaBcnt60 - 
East Brannnck, New Jeney I)f016 

NEW MEXICO MOTOR CARRIERS: 

ASSN. 
P.O. Box 789 

Alboquerque, New Mexico 87103 . 

NEW YORK STATE MOTOR TItUCK 

XSSN. 
Ill Foutth Avenue 
New York, New York 10003 

NORTH CAROLINA MOTOR 

CARRIERS ASSN., mc 
P.p. Box»77 

Rald^ North Carolina 27602 

NORTH DAKOTA MOTOR CARRIERS 

ASSN., INC 
P.a Box 874 

BUmarck, North DakoU 58502 

4 . 




VMHINOTON TRUdoMO ASSN^ INC 
41Ol>-40i AvdiiK,^^ . ^ * 
Seattle, Wathtnglon 98134 

WEST ViROINIA MOTOR TRI^IPK 

ASSN.. mc 

P.O. B(» 4416 

Oiarleitop, Wert Vfaibiia 253M 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CARRIE 
125 Wert Doftftierti 
Madiion, WmmtSofk 53703 



WYOMINOTRUCKINO ASSN., INJ 
P.O. Box 1889 
Ca^, Wyomfng 82^ 
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MOOTANA^^iij€m>RTIUII5FdRT ' 
912Wyoadiis 

,.54l:SaiitliJ^ 

NEVADA MOTOR TRANSrORT ASSR. 

• -mc 

P.a Box 7415 / 
RcDO, Nevada 89502 

MOTOR TRANSP(»IT ASSli OF VtEW 

HAMPSHIRE 
J31 Kfiddle iStieet ^ 
MandMSter; New Hanq^Uie 031^ 

NEW JERSEY MOrrOR TRUCK A^. V 
160TiceUiie.RaBcnt60 - 
East Brannnck, New Jeney I)f016 

NEW MEXICO MOTOR CARRIERS: 

ASSN. 
P.O. Box 789 

Alboquerque, New Mexico 87103 . 

NEW YORK STATE MOTOR TItUCK 

XSSN. 
Ill Foutth Avenue 
New York, New York 10003 

NORTH CAROLINA MOTOR 

CARRIERS ASSN., mc 
P.p. Box»77 

Rald^ North Carolina 27602 

NORTH DAKOTA MOTOR CARRIERS 

ASSN., INC 
P.a Box 874 

BUmarck, North DakoU 58502 

4 . 




VMHINOTON TRUdoMO ASSN^ INC 
41Ol>-40i AvdiiK,^^ . ^ * 
Seattle, Wathtnglon 98134 

WEST ViROINIA MOTOR TRI^IPK 

ASSN.. mc 

P.O. B(» 4416 

Oiarleitop, Wert Vfaibiia 253M 

WISCONSIN MOTOR CARRIE 
125 Wert Doftftierti 
Madiion, WmmtSofk 53703 



WYOMINOTRUCKINO ASSN., INJ 
P.O. Box 1889 
Ca^, Wyomfng 82^ 
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wth the itandvvb duITbe fd^iect to a 
tiydat, or prbtetioittiy pmod'd. 1,000 
boars oi tntfitiyneoL 



and ^BBMri 9100^ 



Despite YivyuDgiUni^^ 
aplmntioeship, ^ taac leqdie^ 
meats for a pp r en ticeship are Q^MBy 
(1) a jdhod*<^y^x^ 
.an>nyvcd ibeitifidrte io^ 
wbidi in^ iie;0^^ 
cinnplediig the generid ipdo^ 
development tests (see that 
applicant be not less than iSandnot 
more than 3D year» of agL 

The primary purpose (rf the 



aJimo^ioetfi^ 
tbeJq^pnqliti^ 

^l ompffl i ^^ or 
Bleciiaiiigr 



trifiwm aii|l liisiPOfMi^^ < 

Pruvtoibeca^^ 
an aiqplidbit inq^ gj^^ " 
ezpcrienoe'in a gasdine 
stati^ in the military iervici^ or by 
workmg on automol^tes or trucks as 
a hobby. 



Verbal alnlity is re()mred to . 
understand oral mstractions» to read 
and, interpret work orders, service 
mani)uals» and tjcxt tflateiial nrfien 
attending class instructions. 
Numeridil ability- is neoessaiy to 
measure widi and read micrometers, 
calipers, and thickness gages; and to 
selecn proper size, grade, or type o£ 
product fcUowingqiieGifiGations for 
make and model of trucks. Spatial 
aptitude is lequitetfto read ' 
schema^ and diagrams in service 
' and training manuids in-order to dii* 
assemble and assemble automotive 



vehicle^ to visualize actual assem? 
blies from such materjal; and to 
recQgjmze simtial lelatkmiriittiw^^^ 
parts during repUT iofautm 
vehides. Form Qdnoqirtiptt jtt 
to 'identify vehiae comp(ih^nw^- 
Motor cooftlinatitdi is essential . 
when using hand and power tools to 
disassemble and uisemble ■ ' - ^ 
automotive vehicles. Manual 
dexterity or turning movement of 
hands is requiitd when «singt(wls 
to disassemUe or jassdnble 
automotive vefaidie and parts. 
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n^iNGMACHINE 
OFERATQR (dtriod) ' 

bB clcfffc; MDar; MUnt dak; 
' iBToidiit-BMliiM operator 



, Perfect idrioniii^ ^KoOiea 
bot soiri£ deptfi pcfDVtim 
to remove and repfiMe aittomodve ft^^ 
Gimipoiiemt of ^ vdude. Work is 
genially perf oniitti inadCt^m 



r . .. 



EKLC 



OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
I MENT 



Prepares statements, frei^ bills, 
and invoices t6 be ienttdcostomers, 
itemizing amount customers owe, 
using billing madiines with oa with- 
out computing devices: Inserts blank 
billing sl^e^ in madiine and sets 
carriage. From ofiioe records, tran- 
scribes data such as customer's name, 

address, and items purchased or 

services rendered. Calculates totals, 
net amount and discounts by addi- 
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tion, tubtnction, and mliltiidica- 
tibn, and iecoids'computatimu. M<iy 
make c(mipittati(>ds on Mfwrate 
adding and catenlatiiiy inaiBhinet. 
May bereqi^fedtb|»if(»iBdiitieto( 
MAininBST CI£IUL iind/or dntin 
oPmAFnC-RATE CLERK. May 
be designated aoodrding to QnP* of 
Jultpr^ared at DELINQUENT- 
NOTICE MACHINE OPERA- 
TOR. \ ^ . • . . ^ 



I 



.29,3 




Billing Ckrics^MKNdd prefer wodc^ 
that de^ whh objects and whh job ' ' 
dutTef tlia} aie roudne and cHgaimed, 
when preparing fiidlglit Uls. The 
worker will be sequfred to hsVe bim- - 



A Billing Qcrk should be abteto 
adapt to work of a t^pecithe natnie 
in preparing coo^any frd^ UDs. 
The wdrker shbnki be aUe to deal 
with pemk in commnnicati^ wkh 
.Road of City pispatdien, fid I(ate 



contact iwfli Dmwtfchgraapd 
RatelOeiks. Acdritiea caiTied on in 
Ddati^ to ntuSnet aie also 

rcqimd — - 



ClfftcfiinignCTy wotkei^siio^Ul^dso 
be abte toadsiitlhrJf^ 
nieitt of sel^lfams ud isliuMlki& 
when qnS^^yxaliqjHrtf^ 
*TOpyinig dbMta Imn UDs 0^ to 
cpDApany fireigbt biDs* 



•Si 



iPijrietl EHbiuds and 
^Workfaig CoSditloiis 



Physical 
rated as scd( 
amount of wi 
sary, R< 
gering is reqi 



for this Job tat 
ittdry^ No signi^eant 
orlift^isnecea- 

ling^addfiii* 
to rcfach for and 
grasp biUsof'lAdin^ freight bills, and 
carriage return on billing rttachinc, 
and when tearing apart m^iltiple ' 
co^fts of freight bill to file. Normalcy 



ia near visual acuity aod accommo* 
dation is needed to read bO^ of 
yding and fieigbt bilb. BILUNO- 
MACHINE OPERATOltS If^k in 
liwO-Hghted, air-o6iidM<M^ 
g^maOy mocteinlt^^ cSBot 
btildings^ wfidi shotdd i>rovide the 
worker ^tiiih above isvemge working 
^mditions. ^ / 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
.AND EXPERIENCE 



J. 





As a nile» a li|g|rac^plediicatidfi 
or ito ecioiviikaGy is ; 

pffcfcffcd by tbc 
> Th4 jb not^a hud mi^^ 

reqxnialMlky gheo to ^ 
patter, some trodkiqg i^iQ^tti^ * 
require a sdxKfl e^QcitKm wfaiie 
others do ooL. Promotion possH 
bOities aj« modi bii^ for thoseiriio 
have cOT^leted hi^ schooL 

The wdrk^ miisthavcahtariinwn 
of irae year's job experieooe to 
beowne a diq)>tcfapL Eaqwr ie nce 
witj^ a trnddgg c ompan y i iiay 
of worldog as ajlodcinidDer,jdrivtr» 
or in a clerkal |ob siidi ai RATE 




anoflier ^ipiiicliei; cir irlkf d^^^ 
patdier, fiff 30di!]i.l1he%a^ 
be'tmned In ii^lUMd IXqjM^GiB^ 
' ((me w& haadto *t>ver4li»^Road 
' truck Mveir «od frdi^X Init 
wcniidlKiially fiiBt 1»e tziined 

. with <Mdy 'XaMy Tn^^ D^nrcfT «t 
,«dl aji die locd iMdtiq)«4(M«^ 
officiilitV- >^ 



\ 
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. Dispatdier diitiefl inake no ^ yisodlcbiQr^i^ 
^rafDal friiyKd deottadf i^Km ti^^ 
woricer. Standoift walkiQg in aidi- idipUla^ to 
ttv^ confined ami. ll^Dti^ ^ 
teeing iie geaendfy tbe on^.iiiiKit' ' eiSem^ff!^^^ 
cal activitierinrotved Stnsnl^ ''lUMid 
requtrements may ymiy ic6m 
•edeirtaiytoi^^^W 

able to net haMi and fimni to mn^ of job 
for ai)d dial tlie tdqilMme; to me 

other fonns of comnnmcaitioni ddivae| adieiA^^ ... 
equipment fu^ as the teletype WmnAiiMg pfMnr fallt fnmr 
maAine, ty pe w r iter, and two-;way tomenjnd driven. * . 
r riulio m^ . and luukfle papen. Near 




1 



fli4lS-Atn>^IL SERVICER 
L)915JS7-tlt 



OOCUI^ATKmAL STATE- 
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' Refudf and oib motor vehidet, . itorage tank inventory. May inqwet 

such as tm^t, buses, automolriles, md rdill water in veiucle radiator, 

and industnal fork-4ift trucks in and wash windowi. TranqiMKts 

company gance. Compiles mikafe mateikls; nidi asfiOed and empty oil 

recoids, fiid consumption log, and drums, taint foik-fift. 



CO 




/ 



EDUCATIONi TRAINING, 
AND EXPfiRIENGE 




^ Education requiitme^m^ 
; job may va^rom no mUdmum t^^ 
completion oNhe eighth grade/ 
Completion of high school or Its 
equivalency (sec p; 13), however, wffl 
allow the worker to advance to more 
responsible jobs. ' 
> On4he^job training usually. 
, consists of snort demonstrations by 
* an experienced servicer. Included are 



eiigi^e*i p^^^ 
cbh^lim^pn fig^ in 4piiiy lb|B|s> : 
and use of depth gfige to ineasiuei 
imderjpoiiii^ - • 

becoming fflii^^^ i^fcts 
of fuel, motor oil, arid wateritquii^ 
by different makes and models of 
tractors. 



WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitudes 



Intierestsr 




Numerical ability^ required to , 
record fuel and' oil consumptiori in. 
gasoline and diesel-pow^red tractors 
in company daily logs; to measure 
inventory of fuel and oil iri storage 
tanks using meters, gages, and depth 
sticks; and to record d^y mileage of 
vehicles. Clerical perception is re- ' 
quired to read meters on fuel and oil 



A servicer should have a pref- 
erence for dealing with objects; for 
routine and organized activities; (und 



pumps' to record t ot kl volume used, 
and to perceive figpres accurately 
jwheri readiiig measuring gages. 
Manual dexteri|^ is required to ma- 
nipulate hose while: piiniping gas- 
oline or diesel fuel, cleaning Mdndows 
of tractors, and when using depth 
gage to measure storag(^ tanks. 




>Tk related to machihes when 
refueling motor vehicles^ 



Temperaments 



The worker should be capable of 
making ju^tlments based on mea- 
sured or veraiable criteria. The 



worker should also have a pref^ 
erence for petfonning repetitive 
work, when refuelingmotor vehicles. 



niysicfl] Demands and 
^ Working CdniUtions 



ERIC 



Physical demands for this job 
range between light and medium- 
lifting hoods of tractors to inspect 
*and replenish tracton engine with 
water and oil, and lifting fuel pump 
hose to refuel tractor fuel tanks. ' 



Reaching and handlingis required to 
reach, grasp^ and guide fuel hose 
nozzle into vehicle fuel tank, and to 
open hood of tractor. In this job the* 
worker is outside most of the time, . 
subject to temperature changes 
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advantage of the joUii the lack xrf 
stress or pressim beatiise it is ^.way 



from the main hoyi of production. A 
hazard does exist when handling 
highly flammable liquids. 



HOSTLER ^motorltans.) 
kookpp driver; yani spl^W 




OCCUPATIONAL 

MENT ; 



STATE- 



EDUCATIONf T^AmiNG,^ 

andcxperienceT 



Drive^ tnyks or tractors tcf and 
from sjbrvtoe deptirtment and aroUnd 
dock area for motor Irei^t trans^ 
portation (pomipany. Sp^ 
tions)lott|^^ai4 

fmiffied lipck s^ccitenajM|)y pr 

loading, uiing tncbr; 

loaded semitrailers to tractor for 

TRACTOR-TRAILER-TRUCK 



Educational requirements for this 
job are generally the same aiifprthe 
City Driver^ana vary from homini- 
mum to a maximum ctf a; hij^schod 
diploma, or its equivalency (see ]^ge 
' 1 3). Driver^s education courses id 
hlghrschool or truck driver's training 
at an accitditejclAnickdriver^s school 
would be an advantage in obtaining 
this job. _ 

bn-theT|ob training usually con-'' - 
sists of working with ati experienced 
Yard Spotter for a week to 10 days to 

The HOSTLER, using tractor, positions 
load«i and unloaded trailers 4t assigned dock , 
space for unloading and loading. 



DRIVER; and TRUCK DRIVER, 
HEAVY. Mavi^ 

Transportation' li^Qutldhii.*^ 

learn the method of opisiation. 
teexpeiiehced HOSIL]!^^ 
gain related work experieiu^ b)^ 
driving smaU niicin om the fa 
the dty, a driver in the military, or 
as a dbctCVorker who drives trucks 
occasional. In some areasj^ a 
Company and union policies allow 
dock workers to q)bt trucks as part OK 
their regular duties. Some Ci^ 
Drivers prefer to work as Vard 
Spotters rathet than to drive ift city 
trafTic. , 



WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitadcs - / 

■ . A 




Spotters tro generally required to 
have th^ chai&eui's license. 
Workers employedi)y interstate 



To operate a tractor-trailer rig oii a 
trucking terminal parking lot 
requires q>atial ability*such as 
judging dearances acciurately whjUe 
driving around comers V between 
other parked vehicles aic^ when 
blEicking tractor and trailer unit into 
loading platform. Motor coordina- 



carriers must qualify as drivers 
under U.S« Department of Trant^ 
portation regulations. 



tion, manual dexterity, aod eye, 
hand, and foot comdination are ; 
required to operate controls to drive 
and park tractor-trailer unit, and to 
connect and disconnect tractor- ^ 
trailer units and th^ necessary air » 
hoses and electric cables. 



■ V 



IntorcstB 



Physical Dcmimds and 
Working Conditions: 



A preference for working with 
machines is required to* drive trac- 
tor^trailer Jigs to and from the Ibifui- 
ing and unloading dpdcs« The;^^ 
should have apiperehoefor i^utii^ 
concrete, organized activities the : , 



porkers in this categpiy should be 
able to make judgments based <m 
verifiable or measurable criteria in - 
locating dock areas and spotting 



Physical demands of this job range 
from light to medium. The worker 
usually spends ^ost working hours 
climbing in and out of tractdrs, 
driving tractors to and from the dock: 
area, parking ahd disconnecting 
' trailers on the parking lot and, 
at some tertninals, refueling tractors. 
Both hand-arm and foot-leg motions 
are necessary to operate tractor and 
trailer rig. Normalcy in vision such as 
far acuity, near acuity, depth percep- 
tion, fidd of vision, and acconmio- 
dation are reiiuired to operate the 
vehicle s^ely, to judge distance and , 



duties of this job usually are not 
varied. Soo^ tenniiuds may 



the Yard §p^ter, 
wei^ira<it<^ 
agato thi^ duti^ 
hatiire:: ? 




vehicles in ai^|^ spif^ 
should be able to perfftm ^ 
work when cdntinually spottiiig : ^ 
trailen to and from the dock areiL 



to avoid accidents in aiMl arouikl the- 
terminal yards. Most t^Brminals 
City Driven to pctform this job. Be- 
tween the two jobs, Gty Driver and 
HOSTLER, the latter is usiially 
thought io^ar a premium job; tiiere- 
fore, where unions exist, woirkers ; 
with seniority must bid for it. Most 
drivers prefer this job to city driving 
because it is not iA mentally and 
physiodly strenuolis. The 
HOSTLER or Yard Spotter usually 
works an 8-hour day, and can work 
overtime without being restricted by 
ICC regulations. 



INDUSTRIAL-TRUCK 
OPERATOR (any ind.) 921.683- 
050 



OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 



Drives gasoline, liquified gas,tor 
electric-powered industrial t-ruck or 
tractor, equipped with fork-lift, 
boom, scoop> lift beam and swivel 
hook, fork grapple, clamps, elevat- 
ing platform, or trailer hitch, to push. 



pull, Uft, stack, tier, or move 
products, equipment, or bulk 
materials ih delivery^ trucks at truck- 
ing terminal, factory, warehouse, or 
storage yard: Moves levers and 
depresses pedals to drive truck and to 
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control movement 6f lifunn^ 
apparatus. Positions forks, Ufting ^ 
platform, or other lifting device over, 
aroun^, or under loaded pallets, 
skids, or boxes, products, or , 
materials, or hooks tow trucks to 
trailer hitch, and transports load to 
designated area. Unloads and stacks 
material by raising aiid lowering 
lifting device. May inventory 
materials on work floor, and supply 
workers with materials as^needed. 
May weigh miaterials or products and 
record weight on tags, labels, or 
production schedules. May lubri* 
cate truck, rechaige batteries, fill fuel 
tank, or replace liquifled ffiis tank. 




May be de^^ted by arjticlenioved 
as LEAD LOAJDER; by process, ^s 
STRIPPER tRUCK OPERA- 
TOR; or by t;i^ dfmick operated, as 
ELECTRIOTRUCK-CRANE 
OPERATOR; FORK-^LIFT- 
TRUCK OPERATOR; tlEk- 
LIFT-TRUCK OPERATOR. Addi- 
tional titles: BURNT LIME 
DRAWER; CASTING TRUCKER; 
ELECTRIC-FREIGHT-CAR 
OPERATOR; ELECTRICTRUCK 
OPERATOR; GASOLINE- 
TRUCK OPERATOR; METAL- 
STORAGE WORKER; PACK- 
AGE-LIFT OPERATOR 



EDUCATION; TRAINING, 
AND EXPERIENCE 



There is no specific level of educa- 
tion required for this job. Because it 
can lead to a number of better jobs, 
however, it would be advisable to 
complete a high school education or 
the GED tests to obtwn a certificate 
of high^school equivalence (see page 
13). Participation in high school 
driver education courses or graining 
at an accredited truck driver's school 
would help obtain this job. 

On-the-job training may last from 
1 to 3 weeks to learn sufficient 
about the operation o£a power truck, 
the terminal layout, ami the correct 
methods of movirjg freight. The inex- 



perienced worker is generally trained 
by an experienced FORK-LIFT- 
TRUCK OPERATOR. An auto- 
mobile drivefs license and a 
cohipany phy»cal may be required. 

An inexperienced worker may 
enter this job by first having worketf 
as a dock hand, having driven an 
automobile or smaU trucks or by 
having worked in shipping or 
receiving departinent In some 
terminalSvdock htods may work as 
fork-lift operators, or may perform 
both the duties of a dock hand and a 
fork-lift operator. 



• WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitudes 
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Good spatial ajt^lity is needed to ' 
position fork under objects or 



materials to be moved, to maneuver 
load about with regard to other sta^ 
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tionaiy bbjectCi^d to stack or 
unl<M(d the fork. A^^^ 
tioD (cooidinating eyes and hands to 
make precise mpyemphts rapidly); 
manual dexterity (movement of 
hands in placing and turning mo- 



tion); and eye^mnd-fbdt iwMij^^ 
tion (the ability to niove hwiid a^ 
foot acciording to visual stimuli); te^ ! 
required to naake pieqse adjust* - 
ments rapidly to controls of fprk-lift 
truck. 



Interests 



FORK-LIFT-TRUCK OPERA- 
TORS should prefer dealing with 
objects; work that is routine and or- 



ganized; and activities that are 
carried on in relation to prbtesseB» 
machines, and techniques: ^ 



Temparaments 



Workers operating a fork-lift truck 
should be wUling to perform repeti- 
tive work when loading or unload- 



ing continuously; to adapt to sitoa* 
tions requiring precise control ojf 
vehicle movement. 



Pbyiioil Demands and 



physical demands of t^sjo> range 
from light to m^ium. The wprKer 
generally spendb^ 
hours operiUi]U|;bii^^^^ 
tion oCthe fottlNp^ 
tnicks; int-dowp 
motorized hand Irack bpe^ by 
the worker while walking. The iruclcs 
are powered by gasoline dr liquiiied 
petroleum gas-driven engineSi or 
electric power units. The worker may 
be required to lift upto SOpoimdsd* 
freij^t, but nornmlly uses the fork^ 
lift to move all frei^t. The worker 
must use both hand-arm and foot-leg 
motions to operate fork-lift equip- 
ment. Normalcy of vision in far 



acuity» dq;ih pef^^ 
vision^ lii^^^ 




ti^mmals expOM w<^^ 
temperatures as a 

doors toldadand Unicw^liiMi^t.Tht^^ 
dock area cannot be<aijrHCoi|^- 
tioned, but inay be heated wit^ 
heaters todecrea^ th&(^ 
operators aih^ iwbji^ to the ha^^ of 
falUhg freight^ but beuer protection 
is being designed into the manufac- 
turing of new foik-lift trucks. "^5 



LABORER, GENgptl 
(motor trans.) 909.681^4 



OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 



Performs variety of manual tasks 
around dock area of motor freight 
transportation company as directed. 
Sweeps dock area and deans truck 



yard^ using broom, shovel and 
wheelbarrow. May clean interior 
and exterior of trucks [CLEANER 
(any ind.) II]. ^ ^ 



EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
ANpEXPER^CE 



There is no specific level of educa- 
tion forthisjob. On an entry level job 
with a trucking company, the 
LAB6rER, GENERAL may 
advance to anumberiof other jobs. It 
would be to the applicant's ^ • 
advantage to have completed high 
' school or its equivalency (see page 
13); or, after being employed, to take 
steps toward completing the GED 
tests. Advancement may depend 



largely on the worker, the siz^of the 
company, and local union policies. 

On-the-job training usually con- 
sists of short demonstrations by an 
experienced worker or a supervisor. 
The LABORER, GENERALmay be 
directiy responsible to a Dock Super- 
visor, the Garage Supervisor, or the 
Terminal Manager. • 

Although previous work experi- 
ence is needed for thisjob, any work 
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experienoD iirbuUdiiig or jpQund 
oiaiiitenaiioe, however, would be 
helpful ApplicanU who have had 
experience it a gasoline service sta-^ 
t|6n may wable to acoept this job 
until a position opens up for a GAS* 
AND-OIL SERVICER. If the ^ 



worker has haii material handling 
experience in industry or the mili- . 
tary savice» this job couhl lead toa 
position on the dock. These are dted 
as examples. Other possibilities may 
exist 



WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitiidcs 



Verbal ability is needed to under- equipment and tooU^imd when 
stand written and oral instructions painting with a brus^ Manual^ 
regar4ing daily work assignments. dexterity is requiied when using hand 
Motor coordination (eye-hand ^ or power tools in sweeping, washing, 
coordination) tt essential when inanip- grass cutting, a^ 
ulating cleaning equipment, lawn 




The LABORER, GENERAL ^ 
should have a preference for dealing' 



The worker .should be able td ^ . 
adapt to a variety duties^ such w 
sweeping and deaningtrucks|V 



with objects and for routine and or* 
ganized actr^tie^ - " 



and yai^ icc^^l^^ 
ing sno)i!% aiul:ih^ 



Physical Demands and 
Working Conditions 



Physical demands for this job are 
ratfed from medium to heavy. The 
worker^ may lift up to SO pounds 
when emptying trash b^rrds. Cliinb- 
ing is required to gain access to in- 
teriors of truck trailers. Stooping, 
kneeling, and crouching may be / 
necessary to accomplish a variety of 
assignments. Reaching, handling, 
and fingering is required when using 
cleaning equipment and hand and 
power tools. The wdrkerinust spend 
most of the working day outside and 



is thus subject to the indement 
weather. 

NOTE.— iMiedium to hurge truck- 
ing companies may c6i|itn^ for 
truck washing sdrvioes, grbu^ 
keeping services, and inugpr building 
paint work. Should a truckkig ifinp 
"^not have the above job, ask for the 
names oOhe companies that have 
these c6nPlct8, Ibese, and related 
companies may be able to. hire im- 
n^ediately. . 



Laborer, goieral. 



MANIFEST CLERK (air 
tnm^moilm lnpMjr.r. trtiiM water 
traw.)2i4JI24M - 



OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 



Prq)are8 manifest forms listing 
detaik of freight shipped by air, 
motor, rail, marine carrier: Types 
information on manifest, sach as 
name of shipper, weight, destination, 
And charges from InUs of lading and 
shippar's declaration. Using adding 
machine, computet totals ^ docu- 
ment items. Compares figures and 
totals on documents with statement 
of accounts submitted by account- 
ing department to verify accuracy of 



documents. Notifies appropriate 
personnel to examine diipment when 
discrepancies are found. Resolves 
these discrqNmaes on acpounting 
records or maidfest 

NOTE.— This job U a jmrttCQlv 
spedalikatiootrfW job of DOCU- 
MENTATION^BILLINO CLERK 
(air trans.; motor tmns.; r.r. ti^;'^^^^ 
water trans.) 214.362^14^ f^eh , 
appears in the fourth ed^bit tf 
Dictionary of Occu/rnhjid JUkkty 



BDUCAtlOl^, TRAINING, 
ANI> EXPERIENCE 



MAIDFEST CLERKS fenemlly 
are reqliiitd to have a h|g^ scho^ql 
diploma or its ^uivaleiii^ (a^x^pp^ 
1 3). Some carriers^ hc^wevi^, Have no 
minimum educational npquirwpeaU 
as long as the worker can perform the 
tasks of the job. Prior to beginning 
this jpb^ the worker should bsve 
traii^iiig in typing skills. Employers 
prefer that the clerk be able to typt SO 
to 75 words per minute. Experience 
using an adcUng machine is also 



helpftH &(ii|lUtaiy : 
.'have hii^'^uj^Mi^ 

etipe si^^iiip^i;; ; 

6ons;|^tlps^hfiy:l 

on^ job for 3d taM di^^ 1^ air > 
experienced MANIFEST CUBRit 
The worker learns to tnnsfer idlw**^ 
mation f rom shipper^s bill of laiting 
or company freight hiU to manifest 
sheet using atypewriter, and toverify 
totals using an adding machine. , 




WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitudes 



Verbal aptitude is required to 
understand the meaning of words, . 
numbers, and abbreviations used on 
bills of lading well enough so that in 
transferring information to the 
manifest sheet incorrect data^can be 
noted. Numerical aptitude is needed 
to add totals of all bills of lading or 
freight bills listed on the manifest. 
Clerical perception is es;ential to 
perceive figures accuratdy when 



copying data from a bill of lading or 
freight bills to the manifest, and when 
using an adding machine to verify . 
totals. Motor coordination (eye* 
finger coordination) is required to 
touch-type with^fingers striking the 
appropriate keys as the eye follows 
the copy; Fmger dexterity is needed 
to depress keys on typewriter and 
kdding machine. 



Interests 
Tempcramients 



Workers in this activity should 
prefer routinCi organized job du^e^. 



A MANIFEST Cl^RKshould be 
able to adapt to wp^ of a repetitive 
nature when continuously using a 
typewriter to tranj^er information 
from bills of lading or freight bills to 
company manifest sheets. The 



worker should be able to adapt to 
precise attainment of set Uniits and 
standards when quickly copying data 
from bnls of lading or frei^t bills to 
compaiiy manifest sheets. 



Physical Demand^ and 
Working Conditions 



The physical demands of this job 
are sedentary. The worker spends the 
majority of his time at a desk prepar- 
ing manifest sheets. Reaching, 



handling, and fmgering is required to^ 
sort bills of lading, type manifest 
sheets, use adding machiiie, and 
occasiodally use tfie telephone to 



( 
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converse with the Dispatcher. 
Normalcy in near visual acuity and 
accoiinmodation is required, but not 
critical, to read bills of lading or 
freight bills and to prepare manifest 
sheeU. MANIFEST CLERKS work 



in weU4igbted, aixrconditioiied* and 
generally modem terdiinal office 
buildings, wiuch should provide the 
worker with above average working 
conditions. 



Loads, unloads, and conveys 
nmteimte within or ni»r pjlant, yard, 
or Worksite, performing py com- 
bination of the following dUtiet 
under specific instructions: Reads 
work order or follows supervisor's 
direction to ascectairi materials or 
containers to be moved. Opens con- 
tainers with steel cutters, crowbar, 
clawhammer, or other handtook.. 
Counts and weighs materials or coq* 
tainers and records information on 
form. Loads and unloads' materials 
onto or from pallets, shdves, trays, 
racks, conveyors, furnaces, and 
machines by hand.' Loads, materials 
into vehicles and installsyStrapping, 
bracing, or padding to prevent ' \ ■ ' 
shifting dr damage to transit, using 
handtodls. Conveys' materials from 
storage to designated area or between 
workers or departments, using 
wheelbarrow,- handtruck, electric 
dolly, elevator, industrial, truck, or 
6ther device. Secures lifting attach- 
ments to materials and conveys load 
to destination, using floor-operated 
crane or hoist, or signals crane or 
hoisting operators to move load to 
/destination. Records number of units 
of materials moved or handled on 
daily production sheet Attaches 
idenfifying tagrorbbelstomateriids * 
or marks information on cases, bales, 
or other containers. Loads truck for 
INDUSTRIAL*^TRUCK OPERA- • 
TOR. Stacks or assembles materials 
^into bundles £^nd bands bundles 
together, using banding machine and 
clincher. Clafnps together sections of 
portable coi\yeyor or places . ' 
conveyor sections on blocks or boxes 
to facilitate movement of materials 
--OF products. Tends moveable 



sand; ore, i^wi^^^ ^kji^intb 
r^ljvay can ys^^motbr 
Reaves flitmpmc^ma 
th«m with identifying 
and takin samples to laboratory for 
analysis [LABORAtORY 
SAMPLE CARRIER]. Aids 
niachine operators by lifting heavy 
objects by hand or by use of power 
hoist, and cleahs work area, 
niactdnes, and equipment, using 
broom, rags, and cleaning com- 
ppunds« Makes simple adjustnients 
or repairs, as realigning belts or 
replacing rollers using handtoob. 
Assenibles crates to contain 
products, such as machines of 
vehicles, using handtools, and precut 
lumber. Shovels loose tnmrials, 
such asinetals, plastics, chemicals, or 
small pturts, into machine hoppers, 
and sanoL gravel, sawdust, and metal 
chips int^ vehicles and containers, 
such as Wheelbarrows, scrap truck, or 
barrels^ May occasionally operate 
ijndustrial truck or electric hoists to 
assist in loading or moving materials 
and products. Loads and unloads 
powdered materials, such as flour or 
fertilizer, into vehides or containers, 
using suction hose, screw or mio|f:et ^ 
conveyor, or drag shovel. Releases' 
gatec of vehicles, such as ore cars or 
dump trucks, to dump ifkaterials into 
chutes, bins, hoppers or cofiveyi^rs. 
Operates platform lift to dump ' 
materials from truck. May be desig- 
nated according to material handl^ 
as FILLING HAULER. 
WEAVING; according to machine 
or equipment loaded or unloaded as 
BLUNGER LOADER; VEHICLE 



A- ■ 
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EDUCATION, TRAINING, ' 
AND EXPERIENCE 



/ 
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UNLOADBRi or MconUngtowork 
itatidn as OUfSIDE TRUCKER; 
PLATFORM IjOADBR Addi- 
tional TitkK BALE FILER: 
BATCH TRUCKER; BOBBIN 
HANDLER; HOGSHEAD 
DUMPER; KILN-CAR 
UNLOADER; LABORER. YARD; 
LOADER II; LUMBER-YARD 
WORKER; MERCHANDISE 
CARRIER; MOLD MOVER; 



OVEN STRIPPER; OVEN 
UNLOADER; PACKAOINO- • 
MACHINE-SUPPLIES bis- 
TRIBUTOR; SLAB PICKER; 
POWDER TRUCKER; RACK 
CARRIER; RACKER: RETORT . 
LOADER; ROPER; ROVING^ 
STOCK HANDLER; SCRAP^ 
WHEELER; SEGREGATOR; 
SUGAR TRUCKER; TIRE 
TRUCKER; TRUCKER. HAND. 



Eduoitional requirnnenti fdr thii No previous mperielioe ii needed 
' job generally range from completion for this job. New si(ai\fki^m^:§a^i$ 



of the6thio 10th grade, but mav vary erally trained by c(>w6rk|||Qr ^ 
from no minimum to completion \i<aiSii^vssfis^/^ 
high schodiinr its equivakn<^J(see -HvAxk^^^^ 
education section in thi8.braditti^ on }x/M^S^l^W^i^M'Vti^^ 
■OEDtysts). ■■ -•-■^■■^ 
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WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitudes 

■ ^- . / ■ 



Dodc Hand, Stacker, Loader, 
Unloader, Checker, Two or Four 
Wheellpr Oot> named for the two- or 

Jitr-wheel push cart that the worker 
et to move freight in and around 
e dockX and pottibly anunenditig 
^ variety' of ^ther company, titles. 
Rej^rdless of company terminology, 
however, all of these workers are per- 
formihg the same tasks— handling of 
material. Material handling may be 
done in a variety of ways (as we have 



. Spatial ability is necessary when 
worker is engaged in loading and un- 
loading of truck'trailers. Thisje- 
Quires the worker to visualttt 
freight according to size and weight, 
in order to maintain proper balance 
of freight in loaded trailer or on a 
fork-lift pa^t, and to comply with , 



seen by the company titlesX and may 
be found inany mdustiy. O^rthe-Job - 
graining' genendly consists pf brirf 
oral instructions from the super- 
visor, or jtnay require a short demon- 
stration of the work to be performed. 
Some MATERIAL HANDLER(S) 
or dock workers may perform the 
duties of an INDUSTRIAL- , 
TRUCK OPERATOR, commonly 
referred to as a .Foric-Lift Operator. 



weigl^ linutations of equipmcintand 
weight standards spedfled by regula- 
tions. Ri^ttMr coordination, manual 
dexterity, eye-hand-foot coordina- 
tion ate required wlieti opeiatina 
automated equipment such as a lork- 
lifrtrucik. (See INDUSTRUL- 
TRUCK OPERATOR) 



liitinrcsti 



A dock worker should havea pref- 
erence for jobs dealing with objects, 
and peijforming work in a routine 



and ^ganized manner when required 
to-hah^e frdgbt during most of the 
work daV 



Teinparanieiits 



Piiyskidl Demands and 
Wofking Conditions . 



MATERIAL HANDLERS must 
load fiXiA unload frright con- 
tinuously; therefoR^l workers 

Because of the variety of duties 
that a dock worker may perform, 
physical demands range from lightto 
very heavy. When loading and un- 
loading trailers, the worker may lift 
up to 1 25 pounds briefly, and up to SO 
pounds frequently. Workers pushing 
or pulling two- or four-wheel carts 
exert less force and work is much ^ 
lighter. When the worker is u$ing a ^ 
fork-lift truck the strength factor is at 
.its lightest. Stooping, reaching, and 
handling are continuous factors in 



engaged in the occupation should ^ 
prdfer work of a repetitious nature. 



this job^See INDUSTRIAL- « 
TRUCK OPERATOR for physical 
demands when operating a fork-lift 
truck. Dock workers are subject to 
seasonal temperatures in that docks 
must be open to the weather to load 
and unl<^d trailers. Space heater^ 
may be liued to compensate for bitter 
^old temperatures. Improvements in 
I working conditions^are being made 
by more versatile foik-lift equip- ' 
ment, automated drag lines, and 
loading and unloading techmques. ' 



OVER-SHORT-AND- 
DAMAGE CLERK (clerical) 
241J<7-<»26 



OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 



AX 



Investigates notices of over, short, 
and damaged shipments and dis- 
poses of refused or unclaimed ship- 
ments: Examines records, such as 
shipping reports, manifests, and way- 



bills, and converses or corresponds 
\irith shipper, carrier, and consigner 
to obtain facts regarding problems 
/with shipment- Examines pertinent 
/ information to determine accuracy of 




EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
AND EXPERIENCE 



WORKER TRAITS* 
^ A|ltitud« 



complaint and responsibility (ot^ 
errpn Notifies ac^opriate per- 
sonnel of findingi/adjustinents, and 
recommendations, such as exchange 
of merchandise, refund ci money, 
credit to client's account, or adjust- 
ment ofdient*sbi(l.Reconsigns ship- 
ments loaded in wrong cars or 
shipped to wrong destination. Dis- 



OVER-SHORT-ANI 
DAMAGE CLERKS ar^generalfy 
required to hfive a high school 
diploma or its equivalency Xsee page 
13) although some firms iiU/faave no 
minimum education requirements. 
Instructions in typing would m an; 
advantage as typing is a milior pVtJ^f 
this job. A typing speed of 35 to lfO 
words permin^teisusuaUyjreqv^ 
No particular experience Is i 

■ V V , 

Verbal ability is needed to un^ 
stand written and oral reports oi: 
events leading to freight over,sb9rt, 
pr damaged. Numerical ability is 
required to determine ajud ttcovi 
quantity of over, short, or damaged 
freight. Clerical ability isessenUatto 
examine records and prepare reports 
concerning discrepancies. Fpip per- 
ception is needed to tdcogpfzc irregu-^ 



poses of damaged and uncUimed 
freight according to instructions. . 

NOTE.'— This job is a particular 
spedaUzaUon of CUSTOMER- 
COMPLAINT CLERK (clerical) 
241.367-014, whidi appears in the 
Dictiofuty of Occupational TUks, 
fourth edition. 



sary but office e]q>erience in private 
business or in the military is very 
helpful. 

New workers areg^erally trained 
on the job for 30 to 60 days by an 
experienced OVER-SHORt*^AND» 
DAMAGE CLERK. Tbe^otker - 
becomes familiar ^th t^liepiN^ 
fornis a^Kl prpoedures^t^^^^ 
dispose of over, ihori, br jfiyiiiij 
freight. 




larities in dainaged containci A an^ 
frei^t contents. Motor coordina- 
tion (eye-finger coordination) is 
ireqiuireid to touch-type with fihgers 
striking the ipprojidate keys as the 
eye foUows the copy. Hnger deiste^ 
is needed to\depress keys on type- 
writer imd when filing and pro- 
cessing rqportf. 



Interests 



temperamehts 



Workers in this catefl(ory should 
have a prdTerence for/activities 
involving business contact with 



An OVER-SHORT-AND- 
DAMAGE CLERK (s^ Glossary) 
should be able to maki; verifu^le 
judgments and decisions as toliow 
freight was damaged, ^hat the value 
of the freight is, where the freight is if 
it is short, and what td do with the 
freight if it is over. The clerk mustbe 
able to deal with people^to establish 
events leading to the disci^epancies 
between frei^t on hand and freight 



company persohnel and customers, 
w^hile investigating reasons for dis- 
crepancies. ^ I 



■ 1 



shown on the bill. 'Minor stressipay 
be a factor in this job wlien dealing, 
with shippers and other chstoAers of 
damaged or missinjg freight. The 
worker should also be able to adapt 
to work requiring attainment of set ; 
standards when insqpecting damaged 
freiglht, describing 'damage on over- 
short-and^damage form, and when 
processing overage a6c;prd^ng to 
company regulations. 



Physical Drniands and 
Working Conditions 



ERLC 



Physical demands for this job are 
rated as sedentary io light work. 
Althaugh most (Jufies are performed 
whije sitting at a desk, a certain 
amount of walking is required when 
inspecting freight >Valking is also 
required when seeking out ot&t^ 
company personnel to determine 
cause of discrepancies. Reaching, 



'handlings, and fmgering is required to 
use telephone,4handle. paper work, ^ 
and type reports. Normal talking and 
hearing abilities are^eded to 
express and exchange factual infor- 
mation over the telephone withoift- 
tomers and other compaft)^i)$K 
sonnel. Normalcy in near visual 
acuity and accommocfcyion is neces- 

V 43 



■ as* 



ttuy/bot not criticid, to retd f<^rms 
and reports^ t6inii>e(rt f^^ 
initiate and write rq^oru on^dime* 
jMtncies. The mijori^ of 
perfonned in waD4{^itedtiur«^ 



t^pnedt and tenmlly moklcro 
terminal office, Imild^ 
should {novide the worlwr with ( 
above a^j^ia^ps woikbg eraditions. 



Supervisor, loading 

J^D UNLOADING (anyimio 
n2«137-01S 




Supervisor, loading and unloading. 



\ OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 

■'r' . . . ' ' 



/ 



Supervised and coordinates activi- 
tiesrof workers engau^ in loadin^v^' 
and unloading railroad cars and 
trucks and in moving and storing 
materials or products: Assigns job 
task to workers according to load- 
ing and unloading schedules and 
observesloading of railcars and 
trucks 'to determine conformance to 
loading pattern^ and it prevent 
shifting or damage to materials or 
products during transit. Verifies 
inaterials loaded or unloaded 
against work order or bill of lading. 
Directs workers to move materials 
or products to storage areas or pro- 
duction departments.^rains new 
employees in job duties. Performs 
dutie^as described under SUPER- 



VISOR (any ind.). May schedule se- 
quence (rf transportation usage, 
routes of transportation vehicle 
operators, or movement of materials 
into and out of storage area. May be 
designated according to materials 
handled, work location, or special- 
ization as BULL-GANG SUPER- 
VISOR (tobacco); MUNITIONS- 
HANDLER SUPERVISOR (am- 
munition); PLATFORM SUPER- 
VISOR (and ind.); SUPERVISOR, 
CASE LOADING (malt liqaors); 
SUPERVISOR, LOADINGi (any 
ind.); SUPERVISOR, SHIPPING 
(bake, prod.); and SUPERVISOR, 
SHIPPING ROOM (malt liquors); 
SUPERVISOR, UNLOADING ; 
(any ind.). * 



EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
AND EXPERIENCE \ 



A high school diploma or itsequi- 
valenty (see page 13) iS|either 
.required or strongly preferred by - 
most trucking companies. Many * 



firms require the^education and a 
minimum of (Xie yearns experience in 
supervision of other worl^rs. Some 
workers may enter this job with one 




or two yean of college. 
Inexperienced dock supervuors 
"^^ue usiuUly train^ on-the-job by 
other supervisors, a dock superin** 
tendent, or the terminal manager. 
Usually 30 days are sufHcient to learn 
company policy and procedures. An 



experienced dock supervisor from { 
another trucking company may mM 
^only a weekv to become familiar with 
policy and procedures. 



WORKER TRAITSt 
Aptttudcs 



The dock supervisor needs verbal 
ability to train and supervise dock 
workers; to confer with other opera- 
tio(i8 personnel, management, and . 
union representatives; and to read 
and ^nderstand rules, regulations 
an4/ or policies of the company and ' 
the union. Numerical ability is 
needed to inspect and tally freight 
bills corresponding with freight being 
loaded into trailers>in order to \, 
compljl with set weight limits estab- 



lished by State and Federal Oovem- 
ment. Spatial ability is needed to 
visualize available dock space to 
handle specific volumes <rf freight 
and loading prooraures to be used in 
compliance witUjdeUvetyipute 
schedule. Clerical perception ii ' 
necessary to accurately percekre 
frcfi^t^ill and trailer ide'ntifieatlQn 
niimbers, and to aisure tbat wei^t of 
freigl}t does Hot exceed establUtied 
regulations. : v • r 



Interests 



Temperaments 



Workers performing the duties of 
dock supervisor should prefer activi- 
ties involving business contact with 
other people when supervising and 
assigning workers to their^ various job . 



Dqck supervisors, are required to 
direct, control, and plan activities of 
workers engaged in loading and 
unloading of freight. Beyond giving 
and receiving instructions, the super- 



tasks. They should also prefer activi* 
Ues that are carried on m relation ta 
processes, machines, and techniques 
when loading, unloading, and . 
routing, or rerouting freight. 



9H^a 



visor shoHKI adapt easily to dealing, 
with people when coordinating work 
of others and cotiferrin^ with truck-, 
ing company management and labor 
union representatives. 



Physical Demands and 
Working Conditions 



The physical demands on'^a dock 
supetvisor are usually light andftor-, 
mally require little physical work, 
Most of the workday is passed in 
walking or standing. Talking and 
hearing is important to the dock 
supervisor when giving and receiving 
instructions, an4 operational infor- 
mation. Near visual acuity, far acui- 
ty, depth perception, and field of vi- 
sion are necessary when directing the 
activities of WQrkei:s loading and un- 
loading freight, reading bill-of- 
lading sheets and company and un- 
ion policies, and when judgbng dis- 



tance; of freight and workers on the 
dock. The dock supervisor must be 
able to adapt to seasonal tempera- 
ture found in various parts of the 
country.' Docks can be heated to 
some degrde by space heaters, but 
rarely are air-conditioned during hot 
weather. Unlike the dock worker, 
the supervisor may spend some time 
in temperature-contrplW offices.; 
Although temperature is factor, 
dock workers and supervisors gen- 
erally are protected from direct sun- 
light, rain, and snow when Working 
in a terminal facility. 



yr<! 
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TIRE REPAIRER'(auto. ser.) 
915.684^10 



ttrc-and-ttibc npaircr; tire-and-t;ube. 
■ Mnrlccr; tire fixer; tire servicer 

ciCCUPATION AL STATE- 
MENT . 



EDUCATION, TRAINING. 
AND EXPERIENCE . 



ERIC 



Repairs damaged tires of automo- 
biles, trucks, and other automotive * 
vehicles: Raises Vjchicle, using 
hydrauli6 jack, and unbolts wheel, . 
Y using lug wrench. Removes wheel 
from vehicle by hand or, when repair* 
ing giant tires of heavy equipment, by 
tise of power boist. Locates puncture 
in tubelesstire^ by visual inspection or. 
by immersing ii^tei tire in water 
bath and oroerving air bubbfes ' 
emerising from puncture. Seals 
pu;icture in tubeless tire by inserting 
adhesive material and expanding 
rubber plug into puncture/ using 
handtools. Separates tubed tire from 
wheel, using rubber mallet and metal 
bar or 'mechanical tire changer. 
Removes inner tube from tire and 
inspects lire casing for\defects, such 
' as holes and tears. Glues boot (tire 
patch) over rupture in tire casing, 
^sing rubber cement. Inflates inner 



No specific level of education is 
required for thi|*job. Because it can 



tube and immeraes-it in water to 
locate leak. Buffs defective area of 
inner tube, u^in^g scraper, and 
patches tube with adhesive rubber 
patch or seals rubber patch to tube, 
using hot, vulcanizing plate. 
Reassembles tire onto wheel, and ^ 
places wheel on b^daadng machine to 
^determine counterweights itquireil 
to bafance wheel. Hammers required 
counterweights onto rim of wheel- 
Cleans sides^ of whitewall tires and 
remounts wheel intft vehicle. 
Responds to emergenby calk to make 
repair! or replacement of damaged 
tires to company vehicles on the 
road. May be designated according 
to specialty as TIRE CHANGER.; 
May drive pickup truck equipped 
with air compressor, and inspect * 
tractor and frailer tires, using air 
compressor to bring tires up to speci* 
fi^ air pressure. 
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lead to a number of better jobs, how- 
ever, it is advisable to complete aliigh 

/ : / ' 




Tempjeriinents 




vehicle. Fonn perpc^^ticm^^^^ 'ilin^ 




; A TIRE «EPAptp^l»pa^ 
prefer dealing with olqe^iUi;'!)^^ 
inyolviDd in routine athd oi^BBu^^ 

activities; working with machines; - : v: V^^?^^^^ 



The work^ must adapt tb ittaifir '54ool8 tai^^ balance tites^ tb^^ 
ment of set limits, tolerances; and washing Oie answering ixfr}#' ; : 

standards^iAen repairing; baltticling, emcj^ien^ i^M^^adb an^ wfaoii/^; v^^^^ 
and inflgtmg iuitomotive tuesx A requuted, the%ffaig of a foxsknp 
variety of tlikies is involved 8udi ar : vti^ around ti^^^ 
the use of lifting devices td rmse a pressure of jtiiiM on.parked v^hii^;^^^^^^ 
vehicle, the use of handnand power 



PM^slcal Demands and 
Working Conditions ^ 



Physical demands for this job are 
rated as heavy to very heavy. Unlike 
automobile tiits which are relatively, 
light, a truck tire and whed jeuisem- » 
biy can weigh over 200 poimds.The 
worker may have acoworker help lift 
this 'much weight, OTthe worker may 
use mechanical devices to aid in lift- 
ing aiid moving the assembly. -The 
worker is reqmrcd to ^tobp; kneel, or 
crouch to remove and repUu^e vehicle 
tires. Reaching, handling, fingering, 



and fctUng are all lequired to accom- 
plish tHMiuious tasks invbWedin the' 
repair oC automotive tires. The job 
duties of a TIRE REPAIRER 
i)equiife*the worker to be both inside 
and outside. When inside, the worker 
usually works in a well-liglited, 
heated, fmd yentilated bimding. 
When woricint outside, the worker it : 
naturally subject to indibment 
wcatheir,. • , . y 



ERIC 
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f^ERIENGE 



^dRKER TR'Alf ^ 



niimbcars, fu^ 




Wdikeb in this CBiU^g/c^ 
uaiiiaBy to tav^a^U^ f;- 

school jfiploma^oriti'e^ 
Jlsct pagR 13). Some tni^^ 
llanies may have no rtihiinuimwi 

typing W^ap^^ 
training in typuigikOb wo^Lbe^l^ 
advantage;>UsualIy a typing8p^<|[^^' 
•35 to 50 words per mmute is suf&- - ■ 
cieht. Little or ho experience is > 
needed by the worker for this Job. 
The duties of &e job require the clerk 
to comniumcate with many p^pl£ 
and therefore afr outgoing personal- 
ity, or any experience ilbalmg with 



onHhejo&^fp^^ 
pemiiced 1^^^ 
supervisicnr. Traiiung is of 
f prnol ^jfpfi Mnd inyolyes l^amng the 
optftbt procediues ; 
aoid tiradiig the wherca^nts of lost 
or delayed fi^g^ 




rbal ability is essential tptmder- 
stand written and oral reports *on ^ 
events leading to the delay or loss^^f 
freight. Clerical perception is 
required to read accurately schedules 
describing designated routes that 
freight is traveling, approximate ^ 
times of arrival at various points 
along routes and at flnal destina- 
tibiis. Numerical ability is needed to 




compute txdki^gtot frdght from 
place of origin, the travel time 

Sred to reach final destination, 
m estimated shipmeiit delivery 
Motor coordihiBtion (eye- 
finger) is required to.tbuch-type, as 
the eye follows copvj^gcr dexterity 
is he^ed to deprna keys on type-, 
writer and to process a^ file reports. 



interests 



^Temperaments 



ERLC 
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TRACERS should have a pref- 
erence for dealing with people when 



Workers on thisjobshouldbeable 
to make verifiable generalizations, 
judgments, >nd decisions when 
tracing freight from point of origin to 
possible point of delay or loss; based , 
^bn these<judgments and decisions the 



tracing lost or ddayed freight. 



worker should be able to expedite the 
frtight to its destination. Ability to f 
communicate and deal with peopleis ^ 
necessary in order to trace ship- 
ments from one ppuiit Jtq aiiother 
until shipment llas^oeen located. 
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TRACTOR-TRAILER- 
TRUCK DRIVER 

904^1 




OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT r 




Drives gasolinle or diesel-powered 
combination, usually long distances, 
to transport and deliver products, 
livestock, or materials in liquid, ' 
loose, or packaged form: Drives 
truck'to destination, applying ' 
knowledge of commerciar driving 
regulations and skill in mai)^uvering 
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vehicle in difficult situatipi^, such as 
narrow passageways. Inspects truck 
for defects before and after trips and 
submits report indicating truck con- > 
dition. Maintains driver log r 
according^o ICCr^gdations<-May . 
assist workci^rs iji loading and ^ ' "^ 
Viinloading tiriick. May transport new 




an i^exQ^eiKed diivar to leccM. 

witha^iigdntheccaivan/^ <v 
lot in cmler to qualify citssatt^ j 
a chauffeur's ticense and^mpany , tnid^ 
driving qualification tt^LiiMig ^ of di^^ 
enccd workers usuidty wtorthtt^V^^^^^ 
occuimticm by firk driving: fitoi ^baoiip^ 
eqmpmcm Off Jmall tnid^ r caigo^Wfl^ 
havmg guned j6xp«^^ get s; of^ddjhi* A^^ 
joM driving ;jli£ir^ 

cated truda. A worker may also " Qin^^ 
be^ as a belpdr to a local trudc nation. 



WORKER TRAITS 



Interests 
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Good verbal ability is necessary to 
understand written and oral instruc-- 
tions; to prqpare a required Depart-^ 
ment of Transportation inspection 
report and the daily log; aiid to 
understand and interpret all State 
and Federal regulations governing 
interstate drivers. Spatial ability is 
required to operate a tractor-trailer 
rig, such as jud^g clearances accu- 
rately while driving around comers 



A preference for working with 
machines is required to drive a trac- 
tor-trailer rig. Job duties may require 
business ccmtact with people when 
deiivering cargo; this may entail 
^Qecting payment or olKaining a 
signed receipt for delivered freight 



or throudi narrow passageways, and 
when baddng tractor^tndter unit4nto 
l<Midmg platform. Motor ooordina 
tion^ miuiual dexterity, and eye- 
hand-foot coorduiation iis necessary 
to operate oontrob to dtiveimd |>ark 
tractor-trailer rig. Color yiidbn tt 
required to obseive traffic sigt|^ ^ 
aid warning fights on^ emeigency 
vehicles. 



Worker should have ah intorest in 
dealbg with otgects as job duties 
occasionally may require loading and 
imloading (rf cargo, pladqgcftrgoin 
order of defivery sdiodule, and . 
making maximum use of spisce. 
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and ill 
tioniB. I>qyOi|»er^^ 



acddents; oolor/^^ 
normal to react J>rope^^4^ 
signals. The oveivtiibHPba^ 
subject to strictitgubuiim^i^^ 
ing the>iiomber*of hours wot1^ > 
during a day or week! U.& Def^ 
ment of TtanspcHt^pn^^^ 
. state that a driyd*ini^dd^ 
tbin 60rhQurB:in any 7rday penod, . 
albl no more than 70 how ifi'fjiy: 
period of 8 consecutivedayi wmiout 
taking proper time oif for rest Some 



yitaSk^ ^. 

miui^iciuei^ ' 

unHin j^^^ 

State roads flnd 

of the inteistate higj^ 

topu^t mudi improved wbrkiiig 

condiUoBs mSi the Ibn^^btttocc; 

drivers^ ■ . '/''J'--^-- 



TRAFFIC^AT'E CLERK 
(clerical) 214Ji62-038 



, \ > 

m 



ERIC 



frdgbt-rate clerk; rate ckifc 

OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 



•5 



Compiles and computes freight 
ratM, passenger fares, and other 
charges for transportation services 
according to rate tables and tariff 
regulations: Examines shi|>^g bills 
to bbt^ description of freight, and 
clasnfics freight according to rate- 
book description. Consults rate 
schedule to obtain spedflc rate for 
each item classified depending on 
distalnce shipped. Computes iotid 



freight charge aiid'records charges on 
shipping order. Calculates and 
records storage, redeliveiy, and 
leconiugnment chaiges wh)hi applic- 
abtef.A^^sWels ihqtnries f 
sUppiers regarding rates, routing) 
, pacKing procedures, attd interline 
transportation procedures. May 
examine bill^ of lading and ffie claims 
with transportation companies 
May be designated 
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varieties ctf commodilfeg^Maw 
ing appficabk mt<^ tofi^ cj^ stiu^ 
ca t i oiKNtt i ncricd a p]^ 

chijurjjjje to yfippd^^ - -^^^ 

earners. Cterical peYoeption is , calcalatdr. 
requked to read, record, ^d write 



Iiiterc9ts^ 



Rate Qerks should prefer work also prefer bimn^ contact with 
dealing with olqecU wheh iisiBg peopk when answering inqu^^ 
multiple rating schedules toconipute ^ from 'tiie shippers regs^^hg rates and 
charges for freight, and a califiuhU^ touting, 
to compute rates. ThcworkershouUl ■ - ' , 



Traffic-nte derkt. 
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anUCK DRIVER^ HEAVY 
i(uyijid.)9«S.6«3-<14 



OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 



Drives truck ^tl^ capacity of num 
than 3 tons to tranqx>rt iiiBferialsin 
liquid or packaged form to and from 
specified destinations sudi as. truck 
tehninals, railroad stations* plants* a 
residences* olfices, or wittdn indusn 
irial ytfrds: VerilBes load against ship- 
ping papers. Drives tmckto deidna- 
tion* applying knowledge of com- 
ntkrcial driving regulations and roads 
in area. Prepares receipts*f or loads 
picked up. Collects payme&t for 
goods delivered and for delivery 
charges. May load and unload truck. 
May inspect truck equipment and 
supplies* such as tires* lightl* brakes* 
gas* oil* and water. May perform 
emergency roadside repairs* such as 



changng tiits* installing light bjcdbi* 
fuses* tire diahis* and sp^ 

Wholli diiviD|g^^^^ 

fires* di]^i|g iibi^ 
and repairiiv ittiU^ company lius* 
tnay be dtti^iated^RE-T^ 
DRIY£KfHOLE-DIGQER- 
TRyCK DRIVER; TOWER- 
TRUCK DRIVER. When specializ 
ing in making ddiveiies may be 
designated DELIVERY-TRUCK 
DRIVER* HEAVY. May be desig- 
nated according to type of trudc 
driven as TRUCK DRIVER* FLAT- 
BED. May be designated according 
to kind of cargo transported as 
WATER HAULER. 



EDUCATION* TRAINING* 
AND EXPERI|NCE 



Educational requirements for local 
or city drivers vary from a miiiimum 
of ei^th grade t<^l(£ipleti6n of high 
V school or its equivalency (see paige 
'13). There seems to be a jnipiereDce 
for mofb formal education. Also 
notable' among employers was the 



favorable reception of new woricers 
who had partidpated in high scho^ 
driver dduciatibh courses* or workers 
who had completed a truck drivei^s 
training course with an accredited^ 
truck drivei^s school. 
On-the-job training generally con- 




Todnvtatiactor-inulerrigyWoik fre^gbt Wch^^ 

witl^acWiics should be prdc^^ tac^ in <h^^^ 

Job va|EKS genetal^^iii^iMe^bi^^ 'diliS^^^'^'^^'^ > 

conCBct uritb peopIe~wb^'^^veffl|K^ viuflpiS ^ ^ ^ , . , ^ 

and pickiiig tip freight, and may alto canbincx^Qfddh^ 

include collecting payment of'ob* weu as malduigmaxiinumutyizatira 

taining a signed receipt for ddiveied of space. 



TtmpAvmeiito 



City drivers should be able to with customers U» collect paynents 

perform a variety of duties sufili as or issue recdpts. Woricen in this 4 

driving a tn^k, loading or unload- categogf should to dealing 

ing a traikr, cheddng manifest ^ttithpeajbi^ or 

sheeU,usingatdeph(me,anddtaling tssm^ sed^te. - ^ 



Track driver, heavy* 




o 
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f TRUCK MEOIaNIC (auto, 

•- acr,) 629^1450 




OCCUPATIONAL STATE- 
MENT 




ERIC 



Rq>airarand overhauls c% 
delivery trucks, over-the-r68d> " 
tractor-trailer trucks^ indiutrifd 
^rucks, ^nd mher company-owned 

;motive vehideK^. Inspects, 
^gnoses, amf rmairs gasoline and 
dies^l-jpowered motor vehicle( 
according to y^ork orders issued by 
^ the SUPERINTINDENT, MAIN- 
TENANCE. f lanirl9rk procedure, 
using charts, technical maniiak, and 
experience. Raises vehicle, usinghy- 
draj^c jack or bois^ to gain access tb - 
mechanical uilfits bolted to under- 
side of vehide. fteinoves linit, such as 
engine, transmission, or di^ercatial, 
using wrenches and hoist. EMsassem- 
bles^unit and inspects parts for wear; 
using micrometers, calipers, and 
thickness gages. Repairs or replaces 
parts, such as pistons, rods, gears, 
yalv^, and bearings, using 
mectianic*s handtools. Overhauls or 
replaces carburetors, blowers (fuel 
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injectors), gennrators, distiilmtoii, *. 
starters, and pumps. RebUdMspartSi 
such as prankshafts and cylinder 
blocks, using lathes, sbapers, diiU 
presses, and skiing equipment Re- 
wires ignitign systems, li|^ts, and in- 
strument paneL Ri^nes and adjusts 
brakes, al^sns front eii4 repairs or re- 
places shock absorbers, and sdders 
leaks in radiator. Mdids damajpfed 
body and fenders b^biumneringo'lit 
filling in dents and weldingbroken 
^^t^siitM, Replaces and adjusts head- 
lights, ftid installs and repairs acces- 
sories, such as radiok, heaters, mir- 
rors,' and windshieU wipers. May 
perform preventive in|intenance in- 
spection of vehidcs using specified 
charts ihdicatii^ parts to be in- X 
spected or serviced. May lepaintves 
hides using pdnt spray equipment* 
May service air-oonditibning and re- . 
frigeration equipment on tractors 
and trailers. 
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I mechanic's jobit not an 
,Db; the worker generaDy 
beghis ediployinent as a skSled 
worker c^r as a qualified Joumey- 



tbe mcdipidc^iDnst iisi^^ 
dinifEeiu^lipeme ui^ nny hi|ve.to 
beaqqafifi^diim^ ' 
of TfaiiqKictatiim re^^ 
wQ^aag for a tmddng coair 
HbMtSik boniiest adbtsStttte 

have to^iveitfifeto^ on overstate 
lui^iways to^CTdto^ with the 
drim jrf^a dUsaUed tf^ 
mefJMinic mly have |o test driven 
truck OD^oUic itieels. A 




WORKER TRAITS 
Aptitiidcs 



Interests. 
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Verbal abili^ is required to un- 
derstand oral ^9froctions as Wdl as 
ability to read and understand tech- 
nical service manuals. Numerical 
ability is needed to measure with 
and read micron^ters, oaliperB, and 
thickness gages; an<i:t<welect proper 
size, grade* or type of product fol- 
lowing specifications for make and 
model of truck. Spatial aptitude is 
necessary to read service manual 
schematics and diagrams in order to 
disassemble and assemble various 
components<|f trucks; to visualize 
actual assemblies from such mate- 
rial; and to recoj^nize spatiaffcE^'N^ 



tionships ofpartsduringrepairofve* f 
hide. Form perception is af neqtme- ' 
ment to ident^ vehide oompon^ 
parts, and to det9ct defects1n^art8|ty 
their shape, size; andalignqi^mi^ 
other paitSr when detetmiBdVg Qrpe - 
and extent of repiiis of kervk^ 
Motor coordination is ne^ed when 
using hud and power tools to adju^ 
or repair component parts of, autO;-!^ 
motive vehicles. Finger and miimiiiit^ 
dex^ty is reqmred to guide anil v 
move tools, position component; v ' 
parts, disaneinble and asktnt^le.^ . 
parts during rqmir of autcmiotive ve* 
hides. 



TRUCK MECHAI^CS should 
have a preference for working with 



objects when repairing automotive 
vehicles. The worker should prefer 
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maods fpr a TRUCK MBdBAl!GK> 
are rated as b^aivir* T%e 
lift up to SO pounds and cany parts , 
and tools wei^iiag np to2SpdDnds.: 
Wb^ very heavy woA kmy(i:tytd, A 
however, sudi as rtqipw^ 
and transmttsionsj tyb medianics 
may work ais a tcitn^^^t^^ 
man MecSaauc nmybeatfdi^^ 
Apprentice Mediantc or a Mechanic 
Helper. The woilcer must be able to 

triors ancruailers to make 
necessanf tepaifs. A mechanic mint 
be able to reach for, handle, and 
finger tobls and parts when repair- 
' ing vehicw« and must beabletofeel 
r 



nietalsaifiues' 




gnioid^ dope,ii^^ 
Ugjbted, 

and bmacL Safety pieou^iis inust 
be observed wfam rgwiring he^^ 
parts supported on jades andh^^b^ 
Althou^ most work is performed in- 
ade, occasionally the mechanic may 
have to make emergency repairs - ^ 
outdforsT 



TRUCK-MECHANIC 
HELPER (auto, ser.) 620.684-014 



OCCUPATIONAIi STATE-^ 
MENT 7 



Assists TRUCK MECHANIC to 
repair and overhaul city delivery 
trucks; oyer-the*road tractor-trailer 
trucks, industrial trucks and other 
company-owned automotive vehi-„ 



cles, peifonrnhg the following duties: 
Raises vehicle to specified levd, using 
hydraulic jack. Removes and disas- 
sembles unit, such as engine, trans- 
mission, or differential, to be re- — 



paired, using hand tools and power 
tools. Cleans unit, using prescribed 
solvent. Lubricates anid ^ashbvehi- 
cle. Assists TRUCK MECHANIC 
by performing a variety of duti^, 
such as furnishing material|<;loohf, 
and supplies; deaning work ar^ . 
machines, and equipment; holding 
materials or tools; and {>eiforming 
-otber routine duties. 



EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
AND EXPERIENCE 



Most trucking companies prefer 
completion of high school or its equi- 
valency (see page 13). Many em- 
ployers feel that a worker who has 
completed high school, or its equi- 
.valqnt, has the ability to Unish the 
job.** A mechanic helper has greater 



likelihood of b|||g hired tf the appli- 
cant hal comp]eted various high 
school shop (bourses, attende d a^jy ade* 
school and completed coursil^Dw 
automotive inechanics, or has auto- 
motive experience gained from the 
military ^ifcrvice. Helpers^ have to 6b- 
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4 , ^ 



TRlKXMfiCSANiC 
HELPERS amU lisve avonfe ^ 
veriMd abffity m oidcrtoaadjefkiiid: 
oral iQttnictioiit from tbe TRUCH 
MECHANIC, and ^ read and aa- 
derttuid lervioe mamp^.iriim^^ 
asacflBtbfiQit^ aapcflofefio^'Ql^acipvxxilil^ 
▼cniciBt Or vcnicic paria, apnoa - 
titude is reqniitd to viniaKze actual 
asaemUies detcfibed in leryioe 
inanual diagram and ■ chcmatto and 
to recognize spatial rdationriiipa 
parts during repair of vehicle. Forai 



nwriL'MMtlall 
thelpnidsis! 

Iaui4 or iKmer tocds to ^dtdr-aiito^ 
nfotive equq^nent 



truciLmechanic 

HELPERS, should prefer woricwith 
objects when disassemljliAg or 
assembling igtomotive equipment; 
work in a rJH^ organized manner 



nAen assisting the TRUCK 
MECHV^IC; and r 
on in rdation to 
tedmicpies. 




and 



Tcmpcmieiita 



Phytiari Dcmai^ and 
WoiUnf Conditfona 





Wortcers in this category should 
adapt to the performance of a variety- 
of dlities spch as dittssembly of ve* 
hicle enginlB, transmissions, and dif« 
ferentiab; cleaning of parts with sol* 
vents; preparil^ vehicle body for 
painting; and lubricating and ii^|uh-, 
ing the vehicle. Mechanic helpen 
should occasionally be able to adapt 



Physical demands and working 
conditions are generally the sarnie as 
those described for TRUCK 
MECHANIC, Strength factor is 
rated as heavy. Helpers are required 
to lift up to SO pounds, and carry up 
to*2S pounds inautomotivepartsand 
tools; stoop, kneel, crouch, and crajpfl 
to reach work area under truck; and 
reach for^ handle, and finger tools 



to sitttat|(tfis requiring attamtHentof 
set limits; tolenmces, and staiidan|s 
when gapping spade plugs, when 
tightening machine nuts using a 
torque wrench, or when grinding 
parts to dose tolersn^ or sanding 
body to obtain demrea^^ surface for 
painting. 



and parts when disassembling or 
assembling veh^k equipment 
Vision is not critical, but some degree 
of depth percq)tion is needed to re- 
move and rq>boe automotive com* 
ponents of the vehide. Work is 
generally performed in a well-lighted, 
heated, and ventilated interior: The 
usual shop^uuasds exist such as sus- 
taining cuts and bruits. 




A 



In the prr y liiott rf tbiM 
woiken in lemal middag &» 





/ iodustries^lhetnid^ 

a bngmige of ktoirou Didij^knoir 
that Iddc the d€mji^'metaagtb< 
diecK^ tiicit? ^ foen iritti a ; 
Tddney buitei^ 

this rdkcts the romance lop^l^^ 
fouDd in the tni|dm^| 
HeitTare afewcrf^^thetcanbiitfiiit 



Anchor it— Apply brakes for an frAioned hand / 
emergency, stop. - ^ . Aviator— S] 

Armstrong starter— Old* 



Bean hauler— A driver wbo trans- tmdc ' ^ 
poru friiiu and vegBhhles. B^gey— An asseml 

Big hat— State trooper. more axles. « 

Bobtail— Tractorcabdrivenwith-. ^oll weevil— A novice txvdk 
out trails also refers to strai^t driver. - ' - ' t 





Cab^ver — A vehide with a sub- 
stantial part of its engine located 
under the cab. v 

Cackle crate— Truck that haub 
live poultry. 

Dead axle — Non^wered rear 
axle on tandem truck or tractor. 

Dock-waUoper-^One who loads 
and unloads vehicles and handles 
freight 9n the jdock. 
Doimts— Truck tires. . 
Double bottom — Unit co^isting 

ator— Hydraulic endgate. 



Hfth wheel^Device used to con- 
nect a tractorjo a semitrailer. 

Flatbed— Truck or trailer without 
sides and top. 




Cenknt mixer— Track' widr a 
|iOisy engine^ or transniissipa 

C^ef ho<^>pter-rGarage super- 
'intendent s f . ' 

Cofiee pot— Restaurant 
'i?t - ■ 

of tractor, semitiaikr, and full 
trailer. Also called twin trailers, and" 
doubles. 

Drivers->-Drive wheds. 

Duals— A pair of tires mounted 
together. 

^press body— Open box truck 
body. . 

Flat face— Cab over engine. ^ 
Four-banger— Fo^r-cylinder 
engines. ^ * 





JBood ffiksr— -Ganige medmna 



200 or 2S(MioiigNn«cr 

* • ■' ••*.■•'•» 

lirti^ pin cm tlieind^ ^ 

Kidc tl]ie dtmob-r^CSied^ dMt Xidncy biisto- 

• ^trucfc 



■ ' ' ' ■ ■ '. 

. Maniac-^hopQiechaiuc -'. 
,^ Miexican tsiVndrive— Kic^ 

NpseL'divc-—Tiailcr lipped for- 
ward 00 it$.no8e. ' ^ _ 

• Oakic blowcr-rriWr ibodp ontur , 
mtake to ihcreaae poller, f , ; 



Ixmhfi^AI^ for 
twilling heavy 



of gear gotap.^ywp*gnide. 
Mdk mn-^Easy trip. 




■ .0 



^ rajaoM TO^n— 'Sleeper triKtbr^^^ Possom^lly— livestock tritfter 
. Peanut <ra|oii— Small tractor ^ ^ wilb drop frame to haul sniall am- 



pullmg a kO"]^ trailer. .1 ^ 
. Peg-|eg— Tandem%actor with 
-only one power axle. 

Kgtail--Cable iued to transm^ 
dectric^ power to-traikn ' 

T/Rags— Bad Tires./ 

Ride shpl jpgir-Not , driving; 
'^Oding oi> right side of cab. f 
' Road Hog— Motorist who taSkes 



mab (taiickens, etc.) underneath 
iieavy cattle* * \ . < 

^ower brake-^Open throttle while 
applying brake! * ^ 
on the air— Applyjh^^ 

more than 1^ share of the highway. 

Rplhc^^Trailer whh a sBdufg . . 
roof to permit crahe loading. v 



7> 



• Scjmi-7-Scmitrpiler; used loosfdy in\^ who parks vehicles brou^t m bjr " 
^referring to xractor traiter* unit. ' regular 'drivers; also asupervi^or Who * 

* V observes the activities dfdriverr on 



- Shag— Siflall* city trailer 

Sheep herder-^Driver with 
questionable agility. ' * ^: 
- ;/Sick horse— A tra^or in poor ' 
medianicaiconditip^^ expedally " 
with Idw po\i[er: ^- \ 

Six b3n^r-:jSix-cylMcr engine. 
. Smoker—^Tractpr emitting 
excessive smoke from exhaust. . . 

Spin*out— Lose traction on slip- 
pery roadway. * • 

Spottfcr— Terminal(^ard driver 



ibe road. 

Spot the body--Park a trailer. 

Squealer — Tachograph (Set 
GlossSry). 

Sttm winder— Hand-crank 
^ starter. W * 5 

Stiip h^r— Unload the trailer.- , , / 

Si}ickerJbrakes — Vacuum brakes. 

Swamper— A helper who rides 
with driver. - 

Swindle ifheet— ICC log. f 

' i' ' . • . " 



'3 
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^ tachometer yr^ 
• * Twlb^^ who thinks 

he is a perfect driver 
^ Tandem— Se^trailer or tractor 
with^two rear axles. ^ 
. Tattle-tale— Tachograph. ' 



r---Tri*aXlc— Thrcc-4?cle tractor or 
•ti^cr. . 

^ Tnick jockey— Tfukk 4nveh 
Twin-«:rcw-^A iru6k oOriart 
with two rear axles, ^th driven by» 
the engine. 



; Unlatch— Release lock on fiffth 
wheel to drop trailer, ' 



Wide-spread — Trailer axles which 
arc more than eight feet aparf. - 



Woodi 
seniority. 



lucky^Driver i^ith low job 



Yardbird— A driver who connects 
and disconnects tractor-semitrailer 



combinations and ihoves vehiples * 
around the terminal yard. 



Zephyr haUl-^A shipment of light- 
weight cargo. 
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OF STANDARD 

TRUCKING 

TERMINOLOGY 



rdefuiitioils of words and terms 
[ in the tnicldng indtistry is ^ 
fascinating and info^^ 
tenm^refer ip ieqiupment^ pbli(^> prch 
cedures» and itgiUi^tions. MiMiy df^ 
the defimtions in^ l^o^ary^ 
selected from two sources; iVuck 



Drtvers Dictiomty and Gbssary}/ ; 
'and (glossary of TmcMng'tmns? 
The tdrnui lilted here wd inTTwJct 
mg Jargon,^ arejust i fi^ oiF 4hds<e 
iisedvm this^^ indiart^y. TT^ 
aft liaiuiy more 



Agtrcjpitcd Shipment: Consoli* 
dated siiipments from various ship- 
pers en route to a single consignee or 
receiver and treated as one ship- 
ment^ .. 

American Trucldng Associationi; 
Inc. (ATA): A national fedeiration of 
S l^dependent and autonomous 
Sute tnicking ai^ 
representihg vainovb classes and 
types of^ckbperauon, and 13in 
p^ndfcnt alid autpncOTOiA ' 
confercmqes, each of which tbpre- / 
sehts a special d^ss or type of truck 
operation^ Headquarters IdcatiOii is 
1616 P St., N.Wi W4shingtoh, PC. 
\20636. 



Belt Drivien; Tractor with tan- 
dem axles. Belt* Connected to 
powered froftlaxle transmit power to 
the re^raxle. " 

. Bill of tadingV An itemized Ust of 
goods contained in a slupment. > 

BiUs of Lading Att: A 1917 
Congressional Act pertaining to the 
preparation and negotiability of bills 
of lading. 

Blocks: Supports used in trailers 
to prevent shipments from shifting 
during tiiinsportation. 
V Blue Label: Atomic material ship- 
ment. 



A;P.IJ.: Authorized piekup. 

Arrival Notice: A notice, fur- 
nish<xl to consignee, of the arrival of 
freiji^t. \ 

Aitriy Frdghtt Freight sepa- 
rstid froin the waybjM but marked to 
indicate Origin and 4c8tinatloh. 

Aiut<M^bbUe Xrai^^ Psny 
company autiiorized to trahsport 
inptoV vehicles hauling t^em on 
splkiiiBj vehilfli^ or driyiiig them 
.(drivei^y); 

XAt W^i^t: Amount of weight 
carried by one aidc.^) ^^^^^ y > 



Botah^TaU: Tractor operating with- 
out a twieh Also ia straight truck;. 
Bogey: A^^^^ 

Bonded Wiuriehbiiiie: A Ware-' 
house approved by the treasury. 
Department, used for storing goods 
until duties are paid or goods are 
otherwise, properly released. 
, Break Bulk: To separate a com- 
^ posite load into individual ship- 
ments and royte to afferent domina- 
tions. / 
Bulk FrelfcR^^CQ^ nbt ih 
packages or comwncrek,^^^^ 



Cab: Driver's compartment of a 
truck or tractor-trailer, \ k 

Cab-over-Engine Motor ^ \ 
Truck: Motor truck or truck tmctor 
with a substantial part of its engine 



^Truck Drivers' Dictionary and Glossary (Washiogton: 
American Truckini AsiociaUott»,:Inc. Education SccUoa. 
1977). . > • 

Wtossary of 7}it(king Tmm (Htm Ymk: An^^ 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, cm, M67). ■_ 



locatcdcundcr the cab/^ 

Cario; m freight c^^ a 
vehicle; \ ' 
5 CMtto:T^Ai in*^ p&rtner^ 
shii^or conH^^^'^ engaged in the 
busul<»s of transporting goods or 
persons. \ 

Cartage (local)N}4uling Ixjtwecn 
locations in the same town, city, or 
suburb. 

Claim: (a> A demand made upoi<|a 
transportation company for pay- 
ment, due to loss or damage of freightr 
alleged to have occurred wiiile ship- 
ment was in possession of carrier, (b) 
A demand upon a transportation 
company for refund of an pver- 
chargei ; 

Classiflcation Rating: The class to 
which an article is toigned for the 
purpose of applying transportation 
enlarges. 

Class I Motor Carriers: Common 
or contract mo^or carriers df ^ 
property who have average gross >^ 
operating revenues of $1 million or; 
more annually from motor carrier 
operations. 

Class II Motor Carriers: Com- 
mon or contract motor carriers of 
property whoiiave average gross 
operating revenues of $300,000-or 
more, but under Slmillion annually 
from motor carrier operation. 

Class III Motor Caniers: Com- 
mon or contract motor carriers of 
property who have average gross 
operating^revenues of less than 
S300,000 annually, from motor 
carrier operation. 

Clear Record: A record which 
shows that a shipment was handled 
without loss or damage. 

Combination: Ijtfotor truck or 
truck tractor coupled to one or more 
trailers (including semitrailers). 

wbmbination Rate: A rate made 
by combining two or more rates pub- 
lished in different tariffs. 

Commodity: Any article o 
comi^nerce. Goods shipped 
~\ Common Carrier: A transporta- 
*tibn.business that offers service to the 
genei-al public. Interstate comrnon 
carmers must hold a franchise issued 

j^c Interstate Commerce Com- 
"^ission^which limits service to a 
• specific geographical area. 
Common Carrier, Irregular . 
Route: A common carrier whose 
rojues and schedules are itiot fegu- 
^\4it^ by government agencies. 

Common Ownership: Ownership 
of one mode of transportation by , 
another. Such ownership is restricted 



by F^erai tiW. r 
V CoQipetitive Rate^ A chaigc 
established to. meet the cddnpetition 
of another transportation line. ^ 

Concealed damage: Danrnge to 
« the contents of a package which is 
apparently in goCd condition 
externally. / 

Concealed Loss: Loss qr damage 
that cannot be detininined until the 
* package is "opened. " : : ' ^ ^ • 

Concentration Point:* A place 
where small shipments are con* . 
. solidiated into large 8hipmfpnt9, / 

Conference: An independent and 
autonomous organization within the 
American Trucking Aimciations 
representing a spedol clu^ 
motor carrier pjijemtibluTiie 
ferences are NationiU Au^^ 
Transp^rtei^; 

fbreno^ I^j^plci Cbfitract 

Ganieir JBlm 

SpeciflOiiMkl 

Shoit Haul C^nen National; 
American Movers Coitference; 
Munitions Caniers; National Tank 
Truck Carriers; Oilfield Haulers; Pri- 
vate Carriers; Regular Conunon 
Carrier; and the Steel Carriers Con^ 
ference. / * > . 

Connecting Canicr: A carrier that 
interchiuiges trailers with another for 
completion of shipments. 

Consign: To send or f ddress goods 
to another. \ . 

Consignee: One to whom goods 
are shipped. 
Consignment: A shipmeht. 
Consignor: The person by whom 
articles are shipped. 

Containen Anything in which 
articles are packed. 

•Contaihcrization: Shipping 
system based upon largecargb-carry- 
ing containers that )l:an be easily 
interchanged between tracks, trains^ 
and ships, without rehandUngof corS 
tents. / 

iitfract Carrier: A company that 
enga^ in for-hire transportation of 
properq^mj^er individual contract 
«ii)r agreement with one or a limh&d 
number of shippers;; 
^ Council (American Trucking 
Associations, Inc.): A seif-sUstain- 
ing group ^thin the American 
Trucking A^oftiations, composed o 
Individuals Who specialize in some 
partic ulafcgs pect (yf trucking opera- 
tions. 'dH||^cils are: Coun^ of 

Accoun^E^sggknce Cpuncil, 
Nationd^HH^Punii Council, 
Sales Coun^^md, the Operations 



Councji. / *^ 

Cuttle Capacity: The carrying 
capacity of a truck measured in cubic 
feet. 



Dead Axle: An axle that sup- 
ports part of the vehicle weight but 
; does not transmit drivingforce to the 
wheels. Also caUed a Nonpowered 
Axle. 

:^ rDemun«ge: Detention of a 
frei^bs^h^cle 

8tipulat^1tih!e.^^Al|p the payment for 
sucH^dclay. . ... ■ -s;^.' ^ 

DifTerentiat Route: KottSf^g^ 
which there is no published rate. The^ 
rate must be computed from existing 
published rates. 

Dbpatching: The schicduling and 
control of truck pickup and deliveiry:' 

Dockf A platform where tniclup 
are loaded and unloaded. 

^ Dolly: (a) An auxiliary axle 
assiembly bquipped with a (if th,wheel. 
used to convert a semitnuler to a full 
trailer. This is called a trailer con- 
verter dolly, (b) Snmll platfornis on 



rollers or wheels used to handle 
freight in a warehouse. 

Double Bottom: Combination ' 
consisting of a truck tractor, a semi- 
trailer and a full trailer, coupled / 
together. 

Drag Line: A method of movih{^^ 7 
frd^itxarfs around a carrier's termi- 
nalfl^fers td a inoving cable (the ^" 
line) that operates either from a 
^suspended position overhead or a ^ 
slot ifi^eiloor. The line si^pplies the : 
motive power (dra the carts . 
when they ajre attache$^to ^ Jme^V ' 

Drayagc; Tlie chaige II^^Ie^0l^^i^ 
hauling frdgbt on qvts, m^^^^^ ^ 
trucks. ,; %:'■■"[ 

Drive ^|]c:AjittUet^ 
a portion of the vehidib wisi^t and 
transmits a driving f<Hte to the 
wheels. Also known as a powered 
axle. 



En route: On the way. 

E.T.A.: Estimated time of arrival. 

Exclusive use of truck: A request 
made by a shipper, on the bill of 
lading, for the complete use of a 
vehicle. 

Eiiempt Carrier: Trucks hauling 
certain commodities are exempt 
from Interstate Conunerce Commis- 
sion economic regulation. The 



largest portion ofthe exempt carriers 
transport agricultural commodities 
or seafood. * 

Expediting: To accblerate trans- 
[Tortation. Expedited freight sicrvice 
is usually faster than normal service. 
An example is dispatching less than 
truckload quantities, on a single 
truck, for quick delivery. 



Feeder Service: Short trans- 
portation truck routes from termi- 
nals into nearby areas, to collect and 
distribute freight to ajhain truck line 
for long haul deliveries. 

Film ^Carrier: Any for-hire com- 
pany authorized to transport films. 

Fifth Wheel: A de vice used to con- 
nect a truck tractor to a semitraUer. 

Fixed Charges: Carrier costsichat 
do Aot vary with an increase or 
decrease in traffic. An accounting 
classification. 

Flannmable Liquids: Liquids that 
give off vapors capable of burning. 

Fork Lift:"" A machine used to 
move goods loaded on pallets or 
skids. 

Free- Astray: A shipment mis- 
carried or unloaded at the wrong 
terminal is billed and forwarded to 
the correct terminal free of charge 
because it went astray. 

Free Time: The time period 
freight is held Before ^storage charges 



are applied. « 

FreightV Any conimodity being 
transported^ 

Freight Bill: Document fpracom- 
mon carrier shipment; Gives descrip- 
tion of thefrei^t, its weight^amount 
of charges, taxes, aiid whetlier collect 
or prepaid. Charges paid in advance 
are called prepaid freight bills. ^ 
Charges collected at destination are 
called destination or collect freight 
biUs. 

Freight Forwarder: A company 
that assembles small shipments, from 
various shippers, into larger ship- 
ments to form a full truck or car load. 
Forwarders send the consolidated 
freight to a station where it is dis- 
assembled and routed to the proper 
destinations. « 

Full Trailer: Truck trailer with 
wheels on both ends (as compared to 
a semitrailer in which the front rests 
on the rear of the power unit). 
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Gateway: A point where freight ^ 
moving from one territory to aaother 
is interchanged between transporta- 
tion lines. 
Goods: Merchandisev < « 
(Gr;B;L.: Governmei^t bill of 
lading." ^ 

Heater Service: Heat protection 
of freight that would be damaged by 
freezing. \ 

Heavy Specialised Carriers: A 
trucking company franchised to 
transport articles which, because of 
size, shape, weight, or other inherent 
characteristics, require special equip- 



Gross Weight: (aX The weight of 
an artide together with the weight pT 
its container and the material used in * 
packing, (b) As applied to a truck, the 
weight of a truck together with the . 
weight of its entire contents. 



ment for loading, unloading, or 
tl'ansporting. 

Higli-Cube: A truck body with 
above average cutuc content. Usually 
constructed with low floors and thin 
walls. 

Hot Load: Emergency shipment 
of cargo needed in a hurry. 



m 



Icing Cliarge: A charge made for 
cooKng perishable freight. 

Inflammable Liquids:^^ Flam-' 
mable Liquids.^ 

Initial Cafrier: Jlie transporta- 
tion line that picks, up a shipment 
froin the shipper. ' 

Insulated Van Body: Van body de- 
signed primarily for transportation 
of commodities at controlled 
temperatures. It may be provided 
with equipment for refrigeration or 
heating. 

Insurance Freight: Insurance that 
protects shippers if goods^are acci- 
dentally damaged during transpor- 
tation. 

Interline Carrier Between two or 
more transportation*lines. 

InterKne Freight: F'reight which 
moves from point of origin to 
destination over the lines of fwo or ' 
more transportation companies. 

Intermediate Carrier: A transpor- 
tation line hauling a shipment ^ 
between thex>riginating and the 
delivering; carrier. . 



Interstate Cqmmer^e: The Inter- 
state Commerce Act defiitci ihter-^ 
state conuneroe as transportation 
'from 6m Slate or terrjtoQr of the ^ 
Unitied States or the Diitrict of 
Golunibia to any btticr, oHronaan^^ 
place in the United States through a , 
foreign country tp any other place in ■ 
the United States; or frbm or to any ^ 
place ill the Unitisd S^ 
a foreign country but only insofar as 
such transportation takes place 
within the United States. 

Interstate Coimnerce Act: An act ^ 
of Congress regulating the practices, ^ 
rates, and rules of transportation 
lines engaged in handling ihterstate 
traffic. I 
^ Ihterstate ComnMrce Commin v / 
sipn (ICC): The FedomI ^ody ' 
charged with enforci^^cts of Con- 
gress affecting interstat^commerce. 

Intrastate Traffic: Traffic haviug 
origin, destination, and entire trans-, 
portation within^the same State. 
N Irregular Commoi^ Carrier: See 
common carrier. Irregular route. * 



Jacket: A cover placed around 
such containers as cans and bottles. 



Lading: That which constitutes a 
load; the freight in a vehicle. 

Less than truck load (LTL): A 
quantity of freight less than that 
required for the application of a 
truckload rate. 

Line Haul: Movement of freight 
between cities, excluding picldup and 
delivery sejvice. 

Live Axle: Axle diiven by engine. 

Local Cartage Ca^ri^ A company 

Manifest: A document describing 
a shipment or the contents of a 
vehicle or ship. 



that transports property entirely 
within the commercial zone of a 
municipality (or contiguous cities): 
This may be pickup and delivery 
service for a line haul carrier. 

Log Book: A book carried by truck 
drivers, which contains dailjj||ecords 
of hours, route, etc., as required by 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations. 



Mi^ifmum Rate: The lowest lawful 
rate that m^ be charged for trans- 
porting a shipment. 



Mixed Tnickload: A trucklbiaLd of 
different articles combined into a 
single shipment _ 

Motor Frdgbt Association: A ^ 
nonprofit motor cajrrier organiza- 
tion that prepares, files, and dis- 
tributes^ tariff material for ^member 
carriers in a specified territory. 
, Missile Carrlcn Flatbed truck 
body designed for hauling rockets - 
and other lengthy cargo. 

Mode: Frequently used to refer to 
the basic divisions of the transporta- 
tion industry. The principal modes of 
transportation are^ck, rail, air, ' 

National Accounting and Ffaiance 

Council: A' self-sustaining subordi* 
nate j^oup within the American 
Trucking Assbciatioiasi <^tiH>09|D^ 
individiiw who speoUdize 
carriejr a^unting and^ fi 

Oilfleld Hauler: Any company ' 
authorize to transport oil'fli^ld * 
equipment. * 
' Operations Council: A self-sus- 
taining subordinate group within the 
American Tnicking^^ssociafeions, 
cornposed of individuals who 
i specialize in terminal^ city, apd li!>e * 
haul operations. 

Open T^p: A truck or trailer with- : 
put a, permanent metal top. 
. Overage: Excels freight over the 
quantity believed to have been 

Packing List: A detailed inven- 
tory of item^ contained in shipment. 

Perishable Frdght: t^reight subject 
to decay or deterioration. 

Point of Origin: The terminal at . ^ 
which freight is received from the 
shipper. 

Poie Traila*:vTruck trailer that 
uses a rigid pole a^a structural 
member connecting the axlo^unit to 
the truck pulling it. They are used to 
haul long, rigid lo^ds/such as logs, ^ 



and water. ^ 

Motor Carrier Act, 1935: An Act / 
of Congress piQvidiiig reiBulatioA b^^^^ 
motor carriers in a>pedficterritoiyr 
' Motor Truck: Single, self- 
propelled motor vehicle carrying its 
load on its own wheels. Primarily 
designed for the transportation of 
property. 

Mover (Household Goods 

Carrier): A company that transports 
household goods by motor vehicle. 

Munitions Carrier: A company 
that Van^orts munitions by motor 
vehicle. 

*■ 

National Freight Claims Coun^ 
i A self-sustaining subqrdinat<i;groi{ 
withiri tbie Ain<nican Thick 
ciatiotu, c^impbsed o 
whf^ speqt^ frteiiii^t ' claims 

meters. V ^ 

■ ■» . - . • 

shipped, or more than the quanti^ v 
shown on<a shipping document. 

Over-Sbdrt^and-Damage * 
(OSftD): iDiscreptocies between 
freight on hand arid freight shown on 
the b^l: Freight^not cov^ : 
bilUog is ^'ovei^; freight missing is 
"short-** Freight received in bad * 
conditipn is ''damaged.** Freight 
agents file an 0$i&D report showing 
these discrepancies. 

pver-the-Road (ORT):, Intercity. 

■ • y 

poles, and pipe. 

Prepaid: A term denothig that 
transportation charges have been or 
are to be iAud at shipping point. 
^ PrivatI Carrier: A company that 
^kaintains its own trucks to trans- 
port litis own freight. ' 

Proof of Delivery: Delivery receipt 
coby of freight bill signed by receiver^ 
at ume of dcliveiy. 

Pusher Axle: Konpowered rear 
axle on tractor, if ^ ^ 



' Rate: The charge oftransportiiig 
freight. . \. 

Regular Common Carrier ^ny 
"Company authori;red to seWe the . 
public and to transport general 

Safety Supervisors^ Council of: A 
self-sustaining, subordihate group . 
within the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, compose(} of individuals 
who specialize in motor carrier 
safety. 

Sales Council: A self-sustaining 
group within the American Trucking 



commodities over^t i;putes. 

Rig: Tnickv tractor and semi- 
trailer, trud^ and full ifailer, or other 
combination. 



Associations, composed of individ- 
uals who specialize in oistomer rela- 
tions and siEries-n\anage^ent matters 
iQr the motor carrier industry. 

Sedan Deliveiy JBody: Sniiiill panel 
truck body used on a passeiiger cart 
chassis. 
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ScmMiiUlcn truck trailer 
equipped with one or more axles and 
constructed so that the front end _ 
resu u|X>n a truck tnactbr. 

Shipping Order: Instructions to 
carrier for transportation of a ship^- 
nient, usually a copy of the bill of 
lading. 

Shortage: When quantity actually 
rec^iyod is less than that shown on 
the waybill. * 7" 

Skid: A wooden platform on i. 
which heavy articles or jMckaged 
goods are pla^ to permit handling 
by freight hqjNling equipment. 

Sleeper: Truck with a sleeping 
compartment in the cab. 

Sleeper Cab: A truck tractor or 
motor truck dab incorporating a bed 
or bMnk. ' ' 

SUdfaii Fifth Wheel: A fifth wheel 
assembly capable of being moved 
forward or backward 6n the tnick y 
tractor to obtain desired load dis- 
tribution between tractor and trailer 
axlest 

SUdiiig Taildeni: A tWp-axle 
assembly capable oif being moved 



forward or backward on the trailer 
body to obtain desired load distribu* 
tioii. 

Spotieh Worker in tennirial yard 
who parks vehicles brought in by 
regular driven. 'Also a' supervisor 
who checks the activities of drivers 
on the road. ' 

State Tnftking Association: Anin- 
dependent and autgnpmou^^ 
tion representing all classes and types 
of truck operation ina State. Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations^ Inc., isa 
federation^f these State trucking 
associations. 

. Steering Axle: An axk through 
which directional control of the 
vehicle is appUcd, It may bepowered 
or nonpoweitd ^nd there m^y be 
more thra one stf^riog axle on a 
irinile uiiit > ^ o / , ; 

Stialgilt trueh: A traiBk 
body ahd en^^ 
same.chassis. (AiB ODhtmst^ 
coihbinaiion^t sjuch as a tractor 
semitrailer) ' 



Tachograph: A device used in a 
cab to autdimatically record miles 
driven, number of stops/ speed, and 
other factors during a trip. 

Tag: An identifying ^ard or label 
attached to an article o^ its con- 
tainer, if 

Tandem Axle: An assembly of two 
axles, either of which" mi^y be 
powered. 

Tank Truck Carrier: Any for-hire 
gi^ier th^t\serves the general public 
and 13 authorized to carry petroleum,, 
cheAncal, liquid, or dry commo- 
dities inrbulk, by means of specialized 
tank truck units. 

Tank Trailer: Enclosed truck 
trailer designed solely for the trans- 
portation of Huid commodities in 
bulk. 

Tare Weight: The weight of acon- 
tainer a|ui the material used for 
packifl^Also, as applied to a loaded^ 
truck, the weight of the truck, cxclu^ 
sive of its contents. 

Temibial: A building for the 
h a nd li ng andteniporary storage of 
liH pending transfer between 
lotions. 

Through Rate: A rate applicable 
for transportation of commodities 
from point of origin to destination. 

Tilt Cab: A cab-over-cngine truck 
or truck tractor cab designed to move 
to provide ready access to the engine. 



Toll: A charge made for the use of 
a facility such as a bridge or turn- 
pike. V 

Ton-l^ile: A unit of measure of 
transportation. The movement of a 
ton o^reight 1 mile. 

Tracer: A request that a carrier 
locate i shi))ment to speed its move- 
ment or to establish proof of delivery, 
or a request for an answer to a pre- 
viously filed claim. ' 

Traffic: Persons 'and property 
carried«bY transportation^nes. ' 

Transport: To move fmght from 
one place -to anothec^ 

Transportation: The movement of 
traffic from one place to another. 

Transportation Act of 1920: An 
act of Congress approved February 
29, 1920» providing for the termina- 
tion oif federal control of transporta- 
tit>n lines at midnight, February 29, 
1920, and amending the Act to 
Regulate Conunerce. ^ 

]rruck Mile Earnings: Income 
determined by dividing the gross 
freight revenue by miles operated. 

Truck Tradon Motoi;, vehicle 
designed primarily for pulling truck 
trailers and semitraplersi constructed 
^o carry puft of the weight and load of 
^semitrailer. - 

Truck Trailer: Freight-carrying 
vehicle designed to be pulled by a 
oirvRik or truck tractor. 



TrocUoid: (a) (2uantit$: of freight 
required to fiU 8 ^ (b) When 
used in connection with freight rates, 
the (quantity of freight necessary to 
quahfy a. shipment for a truckload 
rate. 

Unclaimed Frdght: Freight which 
has not been called for by the re- ' 
ceiver or owner, or freight that 

Valuation^ Actual: True value of 
goods required to be shown on bill of 

Wi|rehou8€: A place for the recep- 
tion and storage of goods. ^ 

Waybill: Description of goods sent 
with a conunon earner freight ship- 
ment. 

^ Yard Jockey: Per^n who operaWs 
a yard tractor or yard mule, a snudl 
tr&ctor used to move semitrailers 
around the tf^rminal yard. 



Twin Smw: A truck or traptor , 
with two rear axles, both driven by 
the engine. 



cannot be delivered because of incor- 
rect address. . ^ 

•.A 

lading, when rate to be applied is 
dependent oh that fact. 

Weight Sheets: Itemized list of 
articles furnished by shippers to 
weighing bureaus. 

Wet GooA: Liquids. 



Yard Mule: Small tractor used to 
move semitrailers ariound the 
termiiud yard. 

Yard Spotten See Spotter. 
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APPENDIX- 



EXPLANATION OF 
WORKER TRAIT 
COMPONENTS ^ 



Worker traits^ are those abilities wlfrker should lyive to active ' 
and individual chat]^cteristic8 that a average successful job performanc^. 



Specific capacities and abilities an 
individual needs in oider to learn of 
, peiform adec^uately a task or job 
' duty. • 

Intelligence: General leaming^bility. 
The ability catch on or under- 
l^and instructions aild' Underlying , 
pfinciples. Ability to reason atid 
make judgitients. Closely related to 
doing well ii^ school. 

V^bal: Ability to understand niean- 
ings of Words and ideas associated 
I with Hhemj and to use them effec- 
tively. 'fo comprehend language, to 
understand relationships between' . 
words, and t6 understand meanings 
ofwhole sentences ajfid.paragraphs. 
To present information or ideas 
dearly. ^ / 

NtHn^ifcilr^lity^ perfdhn arith- 
metic operations quickly aild accu- 
-catcly. . ' ^ ' " 

Spatial: Ability 4o. think visually of 
geometric forms and tocompreheipid 
the two-dimensional xep^entation 
of three-dimensionarobjecta. The 
ability to recognize theirtlationships 
reiultihgfrom the movement of , 
objects in space. ' ' ^ 

^ V - - . ; 

Form Perception: Ability to perceive 
It^ctinent detail in obje^s or in 
pictorial or graphic matei;ial. To 
make visual comparisons and dis- 

I Excerpu from Dktiotmy of OceupMtonal Vtk^ vol. 11 . app. 
B. 3d ed.; and Hmdbook/oc AmlyiMgJohs, t^pp, B(Watb- 
ington; U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Adminiitri' 
tion, 1963 ao^4472). ' 



criminations and to see slight differ- 
ences in shapes and shadings of 
ftgtiretf and widths and lengths of 
ftics. ' • 

Qcrical PcrccpHpn: Ability to ' 
pciceiVe pertinent detail in verbal or 
tabpiar jnater^. Jo.^bs^^ differ- 
ences in popy, to proofread words 
and/numbers, and Xq avoid 
perceptual errors in arithmetic 
computation. * / y 

' "^otop Coordfaiation: Ability io 
coordinate ejresjand hands or fingers 
rapidly and accurately in making 
praise movements with speed. 
Ability to mi(t^ a movement 
respcHise' accurately and swiftly. 

/ 

l^inger De^erity : Alf hty to move the 
fingers and ]panipiiflate sjnall objects 
with».the fingers rapidly and accu- 

""Mfl^l Dexttflty: Ability to move 
jheluuids easily' and skillfully. To 
work with the hands In placing and 

' turning motiohs. 

Eyc-Hind-Foot Cbordiiiatioii: ' 

Ability to move the hand and fpot 
cooidinately'i^th other in 
accordance, witfi' visual stimuli (not* 
'measured by the general aptitudie test ^ 
battery). . ^ 

Color Discrimlnaffon: Abilit]( to per- 
ceive of recognize similarities or 
differences in 4»)lors, or in shades^br . 
Qther values of th6 same 'color, to 
identify a partlcyl^tr color, or to 
• . . ■■ . : ■ 
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recognize hacbbnioiis or con- . 
trasting color d^binations, or to^ 

Preferences for certain types of 
'Work adivities or experiences, Vith 
accompanying rejection cS contrary 
types (^f activities or experiences. 

The interest facton are as follows: 



niatch colon aocumtdy. 



U. A preference 
tor activities 
dealing with 
objects. 



2a. A preference 
for activities 
involving busi* 
' ness contact 
with people. 



vs. 



lb. A preference 
for activities 
concerned ^itb 
the communica- 
I tion of dita. 

2b. Aj>reference . 
for addvitjba 
of a scientific 

' ^ and tischnical 

T nature. 



3a. A pr&erenoe 
far activities 

^ of a routine,' " 
concrete, orga- 
• nized nature. 

. 4a. A preference 
for^workingfor 
the presumed \ 
good of people. 



preference 
^or^lctivities 
. resulting in 
ja^'Pli^^ge^or the . 
^esteem of , 
othorst ' 



vs. 3b. A preference 
fpr activities 
of an abstract 
^ and creative 
. nature. 

4b. A preference 
for activities 
that are carried 
on jn relatieii . 
. to processes, 
\ nnchiiies, and ^ 
' tftphniques; 

5b. A prcfereiioe. 
for activitiel 
resulting in 
. tangibleirpro* , 

ductiv^ satis^ 
^- faction. 



Different typcr^Qfocciipatioif^ 
situations to which workers^ intuit 1 
adjust: , 

t)CP (Dirlttion, Contrd, and : 
Planning): Accepting responsibility 
for the direction, control or plan- 
'anentirtattivitjj^rtheactivi- 
others. ; 



^yties 't>eyon!d ^iying ah4 'r^^ 
instructions^' * ' Vf'*^ > 




t^W (FecUliei, Ideas, or Fafits): The 
intei^^ret^ion oflfeelings, ideas, or 
facts fn tennis of 'personal viewpoint 

If^FLU (Influencing): Influencthg 
.people in their opinions, attitudes, or 
judgments about ide^s oY things. 



iSJC (Sensory or Judgmental^ 
Critei;|a): Making generaliza^ns, 
evaluations, or decisions based on | 
sensory or judgmental criteria. 

ll(v^ (Measurable or Verifiable 
Crit^riay. Making feneralizations, . 
judgments, or (lecisions phased on, 
measurable or Verifiable^criteria. 

1 DEPL (Dealing with People): 

/Dealing with people in actual job 

''^ ' * ^ . . 

The physical requirements a 
worker must' meet hi a ^ob. 

iil Strength. This factor is ex- ^ 
pressed in terms of sedentary, li^t, 
medium^ heavy, and very heavy ^and 
is measured by involvement of the 
worker with one or more of the fol- 
lowing aqti^ities: 

a. Standing, walking, sitting.^ 
* Standing: kcmaining on one's feet 



tinuous): Periomgiing repetitive 
work, or continuously peifotming 
the same work, aoconling to set 
proce4ures, sequence, or pace 
(according to a routine, wi^h an , y - 
absence of diversion or robn\ for ^ 
independent judgment). 

PUS (Performing under Stress): Per- 
forming under stress ^hen con- 
front«4 with emeigency, critical^ 
unusual, ordangerous sittiations; or 
in situations in which working speed 
^ind sustained {Attention are vital to 
thejo*b. ,^ 

SIS <|^et Limits, Tolerancqi, or 
Standards): pie precisjp attainment 
of^ ^setjirtlitsi toleralices, or stan- 
dards.. . . 

. VARCH (Varied andChange):'Pe|r- 

* forming a variety 9f duties, often ' 
chmging fropi one task to anotherpf « 
' a different pature without loss of em-> 
ciency or composure. 

.>.' . ■ 

m ^ upright positioA ft a work 
station without, moving about. 
.'Wcdking: yiKii^^ on foot. 

Sming: Remaining in the n9rflfial 
seated ^o^ition. 



^.'Lifting, cah^ng, p^ng^ Polling 
i4/ifm^; ilaising or lowering an' 
. *object fri)m one level to another 

" (include^! upward pulling). 
/ Cqrrying: Transporting an object, 
' usually Riding it in the hands or 



« jMiu, or on the shoulder. " ^ 
^rushing: ^MTting force upon an 
object so that the object moves - 
aW^' from the force (includes . 

* slapping, striking, kicking, and ; 
treadle actions). 

Ai///n^; Exert^g' force upon an 
object so that the object moves 
toward the forc^e ^(includes 
. jerking). 

■ mr ■ 

The five degrees of strength are 
defined at\d illustrated below.^ 

Sedentary Work , . ^ 

Lifting 10 pounds m^imunnU^nd 
do^ionaUy jifting and / or ^trying ^ 
sucb articles as oockets, ledgers, and 
small tools^thoughu sedentary job 
is defined as one which inyolves 
sitting, a oerUm amount .1^ ^ 
"and standing is often heoM^ * 
carrying dutjob duties. Jobs arc 
t sedentary if w^kin^and standing arf 
rc»quir^ only occasionaUy ano^all 
other sedentary criteria are' met. 

Ught Work 

Lifting 20.pounds maximum with 
frequent lifting aiid /ok carrying 
objects weighing up to 10 pounds. 
Even though the weight lifted may be ' 
only a negligible amount, a job will * 
be in this category wh^n (l).it 
ij^uires walking or standing tea ^ 
significant degree of (2), it requires 
^ sitting most of the time but entails , 
pushing and pulling of arm and/ or 
leg control. 

Medium Wor.k . / 
Lifting Scf j^imds maximum with 
frequent lifuhg ail(t/or carrying of 
objects weighing up to 25 ppunds* * 

Heavy Work * ^ 

Lifting 100 pounds maxifhum with. \ 
frequent lifting an^/ or carryijig of 
objects weighing up to^SOpdunds: 

Very Heavy Work ^ 
Lifting ol^ects in excess <rf 100<s^\ ; 
^pounds witb frequent lifting and ^or 
carrying of objects weighing 5q/ 
pounds or more. 

2. Climbing and/ op^Bala'ncfng. 

Climbing emphasizes body agility; 
'balancing, body equilibrium. 
* C/i>n6i>t^; Ascending or ' . 
(fesceftding ladders, stairs, scaf- 
folding, ramps, poles, and the 
like, lismg feet^d 1^ and/ or 
hai^ds and ahm. ' 
Balanqing: Maintaining body 



.equilibrium to pre^^ent fidliug ' 
when wfdkingi standing, crouch"^ 

ingtjPT running on ndrro^, > 

dupery, or erratically movln|^ 
' siiiface^ or maintaining body 
* equilibrium .when performing . 
jymnastic feats. ^ > , 

3.. Stooping, KnceUng, CrcMi^^ 
and/ or CrpwUng. These activities 
require fuH use oMower ex^mities 
as well as back muscles. 

5/o<?p/^; Bendii^ body down- 
wurd and forward by betMing ^ 
ijpine at waist. 

. Kneelingi Bending lij^ at knees 
t.o con&e to rest on knee or knees. 
^ Crouching: Bending body 
^ domwatdaod IprwftM 
benmng jftti^^ ^ 

hfuids and kneel -olr h«iidt%nd 

4^ Acaehing,ilaQdlbi|, Finffsring, 
and/or Feeling. / , 

/I^ac/i//ig;^tendingthehand(s) 
and ami(s) in aiiyVirectidn. 
Handling^ Seizing, holding, 
graspMlgyiurniiig, or otherwise 
Workiig||rilh ^d or tii^nds 
• * (fihger^piot ihvblvcd). . ' 
FtngeHj^: Picking,'pinching, or ^ 
otherwise working with fingers 
priiparily (rather than with , 
whole hand or .arm as in 
handling), j 
. Feeling: Perceiving attribi^es of 
objects sach.jfu size, ^ape^tem- 
^ perature, or texture by ijieans of 
receptors in skin, particularly 
. those of fmyj^r tips., V , 

5. Talking and/or Hearing* . 

Talking: Expressing or eXchang- 
t ing ideas; by means of spoken 

*word. / V 
, r Hearing: Perc^ng nature of - 
sounds by ear. i A . \ 

6/ Secingr Seeing is the ability to^ 
• perceive 't^e nature of Qb)ects by the '^ 
eye. The i'mportdht aspjects o^'yiston ' 
„ art; the foUowing: * — 

^ ^ '^Acuxty, jQr:0Bniy of vision at 
V fl) i^et or more, ■/ ^ * 
Acufiy, 'mear: Clarity of vision at/ 
, . -20 inches or less. . \l - 

ffeptk perception: Thrce-dimen- 
^sioiwl vi^on. Ability tcnjudge 
^distance! and space telation- 
; ^ stups soib^to see obiectB'wl^Ce 
and as th'ey actually are. 
^Field of vision: Area that can be 
seen upland down or to fightor 



left wbile eyes are fixed oh a 
ffvtn point. 

Accommodation: Adjustment of 
lens of eye to bring an object into 
sharp focus. This item » espe- * 
cially import^t when doidg 
ne^^tnt work at varying dis- 
tances frbm eye. . ^ 
Color vision: Ability; ta^istin- 
guish and identifylj^rs. 



Environmental Conditions 

rThe physical surroundings of a 
job-«orker situation that.aflect the \ 
Worlds ability Kb do his or lierjob. 

VI* ilb|iidc> CKttside^ or Belli. V 
/ruictr: Protection from weather 
cpnidiiions butrnojLneo^isanly 
.from teihpenfture changes. ' 
(Jutside: fio ^TecJiVe ^otectioii 

^ from, weather.* 

^ A^irAV Activities odnir inside and ' 
outside in approximately equal 
amounts. 

Extreme Cold With or Without 
Temperature Changes. 

^/rewi^ coW: Temperature 
. sufficiently low tp cause marked 
bodily discomfort ' , 
Tetpperature changes: WeLtisi' 
" tions in temperature that accord^ 
pany extreme cold and are sufl)- 
cient td cause marked bodily 
reactioQS. » ] . . 

3. Extreme Heat Whh oi^ Wit^but 
Tenipenilure C)iangcs. , 

* Exirenie heaf:Tettit>tT3ivtTe 
sufficiently high to cause marked 
bodily discpn^ort 
Temperature changes: 
VariatioDyin temperature that • 
accompany extreme heatand are 

; . ^ sufficient to cause marked bodily. 

.4 ructions. -u, ' v 

4. Wet and/ or Humid: Inohidedin 
this factor areconditions ii^hich the 
worker has conUct, with Water or 
dtfier liquids andj(pr works iq an 
9ppressifely humid atmosphere^ 
such as the slashing ddpartmen{ of a 
cbttqn textile miU ofthe w^-cleaniog 
roonv'df a drycleaning g^larft.. ^-^ 

' 5. * Noise and/or Vibration^ For this 
factor to be primary Jhere must be 
suffitieat noise, either constant or 
intertnittent, to cause marked, dis- 
traction or possible hearirigloss 
and/ or sufficient vibration (which is 



the production of sin oscillating^ 
movemetit or strain on the body or its 
extrejniUes from reflated motion or . 
shock) to cause bodily harm if 
endured day after day. . ;r 

■ > ^ . / ■• 

6. Hazards. Conditions or situa- 
tion in which there is danger to life, 
heidtlju or body; This cate- . 
goiy includes ii .variety of physical 
hazards, such as proximity to movmg 

/mechanifal parts, e^ricaTshock, / 
working on scaffol^^ and high 
places, ppokuire to bums and radiant 
• ene%y,<^xpqsure^t(c; alt types of 
explosives, aiKi exposure to toxic 
chemical'and biological anats.*; 

7. ^^ Ataidt^mk Cbnlltiom. The 
foUowidg tK>^diliQiis^affe^ < v 
reipiratoiy n^^^ or (lie skin. \» 

. edited by ^ii^ 
gaseott*^ state, generally after 
. - ^Utilization from molten 
^ metals, and often accompanied ^ 
by a chemical *reactioil such^'as 
^ oxidation. For example, \ 
cadmiiim, lead, magnesipm,' 
ioiangfme^, and zinc fumerare .\ 
« , toxic and m^y cause metal fume 
feVer. * / . 

Odors: Noxidus, nontoxic^ ' 
r smftls. • ^ 

Dusts: iSlolid particles generated ' 
r by handlii^ crushing, grinding, 
rapid impa($, detonation; and . 
J decrepitation of organic and . . 
inorganic mjiterials such as rockj 
ore, metal, coal, wood, and . 
grain. Toxic dusts include<those 
• which may produce pneumo- 
. coniosis, systemic poisoning,* 
^ dermatoses ofprimary irritant or 
aUitgic nature, and. cancer. ForA 
example, some ore bodies con- 
taining various forms of quarts 
can be cauM of silicosis. 
'MiflJi' Suspended Uquiddroplets 
. generated by condensation from . 
. the ^gaseous to the liq|Liid state or ' - 
by breakiiig up 9 liquiq into a dis-^ 
persed stat6, such as splash^^^/- « 
' foaming, and atomizing. ' ^ 
Inclucies chromic add mists from 
; electroplating, jftcid ahct alkali / 
mists from pickling or electrb-^-, ^ 
platin^^caning opetation$,i^V 
T oil rmstsgenemted from maetuir 
tool lubridantii and co^knts, 
'Gases: Normally formless fluids^ 
which occupy the space of ehclo* 
sure and whicti can be changed to 
'the liquid or solid stote only^y 
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ffhe ooanbined .df^ of iweiscd 
Tptessure And decreased tenn 
peratore. Quboii monoxide, 
hydrogen cyamde,' oxides of 
mtrogen, and ozone are some of 




exc^ve movinnent abr V 
cauafig a feding of suiEib^ntion 
or ^qpqsure to dr^ 
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autoinobQe-and-lrack-iiiediaiuc appiratic^ 28' 
AUTOMOBILE-B^ECHANIC-APPRENTtCE .> . . . . . . • - . • . - . 28 . 

Bfttch 1*rtic]ccr. ••••••••••• • a^v^ • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • v.f • • • • .- .. ■ 

t^lil cleric, • •••• •'•.«. • ••■••^•••A. ••••••••• • f-^m y • a - .. 1 - 

blUCr •• •• • • • ••.••'••4* •••• •••• •••• • ••• m-jt"^ 

b illinl ^ cleric •••••••• : 29 ^ 

BILLING-MACHJNE OPERATOR . ... . . ., . ..... . . : 29 



40 
41 
44 



plunger Loader 

Bobbin Handler 

Bull-Gang Supervisor .«r. .»^ 

Burnt Lime Drawer ... . . . . .1 . . . . . .... ......... ^ . .36 

CastingTrucker. /. . . . . . ....... . . 36 

Cleaner . . ^ ^w; . . . .... ..... 37 

Customer-Complaint Qerk^ ^ ...... . . . ........... . . ............. 48 

Delinquent-Notice Machine Operator ................ . 29. 

Delivery-Truck Driver, Heavy 53 

DISPATCrtER. MOTOR VEHICLE 31 

Dispatcher, Tow Truck ......... .u ...... . . ..^ . . ....... \.. r. 31 

distributor . . . .'. .... . . ... . . : ..ii.. .......... 40 

Documentatiott^BiUmg Qerk . . . ... ....... ... ........... . 4 . 39 

Double-Bottom C^river ^ .............. ... . . 50 

Electric-Freight-Car Operator :'. . ... . . . . . . . . . . . .f, . . . ... . . 36 

Electnc-TiiltiC'<:rane Operator 'T. ........... ^...r^ ....> 36 

Electric Truck Operatoi' ... ....... ; : 36 

tilling Hauler, Weaving; . . . ....s 40 

fire-Truck Driver .,.^....y... 53 

floorwotker . . . .h » . . . ....... . . . 40 

36 
51 

32 
32 
36 
41 



\' k*» . . . f . i 



I . • ..... ...I 



1/ 

\ . . * f 



1 Fork-Lift-Truck Operator^ . . ^ . «^ . 
frilgWrate clcrH . . ....... . 

gas-aiNroil checker - . . . . .... 

GAS-AND-OIL SERVIC6R . . . . 

Gasoline-Truck O p a ptqf . ...... 

Hogshead Pumper . ^ V 

Hole Digigr Truck Driver ... .... ^ ....... . ...... 53 

hookupdfc .A V. 34 

hoStleRtv ' . . 34 > 

INDUSTRIAL^TRUCK OT^ . . . W W W W WW . WW W .' IW^ . 35 

ihvoictrig machine op^tor . . . t >. . , . . . . 41 

Kiln-car Unloader . . . . . . . . .r 41 

Laboratory Sample Carrier 1 . . . . ...... ..1 ... . "J..^ . . /. ^ 40 

LABORER, GENERAL . . . . ..^^ ^37 

Laborer, Yard . . * .v. « .... 4*. ... . 41 

L^Loadef s . . . .y.^/. . . 36 

tine supply .................... .. .\ ...... . . . . . . ^ .'.'.v^i^. . . . 40 

loader and unloader i ^ ....... 40 .. 
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Mff et^M{l^tm: mam utiet idcntifytiii the j<^i^ 'owirr our Jmirv: attthutte or lyBooyn tiUei. by which a Job if abo kBowa; 
MtiMi tfphti ktitn: rtlaud titka Thcat litteft trrteirHkaeri^lvc variabooi of the Jobe with whkfa tbey.arg anodatad.'' . 
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r,^^' ;^ . ' ^ • . Flfltfonh Supcivispr- ..... ^. • • . . ... f^.. . . . • . . • • . .t. • ; . . .s*^. . • , . ^ y^^^ 

^'ir — • ' — ; Polc-Truck Dnvcr . ....... >^.v .. « .r. « • . , . • . .v . v ^ • 50 . • - . . rji^ 

--J ■ " ■ . Po^ydcr Ji'm cl c c r ..^ • . •■• • • • • • ».•• • • ••••*._' : . ■/".'^ 

-i ^^8Cfc»C^8Tiiicr • . . ............ ..... . . . ..v.......".. .'. *« . . • ' - -^'i 

RacIcct .. .'. .. . •«. ... 4X ■ T 

^« ■ _ rftte* cleric ......... •*......■. ....^.....a.. 

- ^ Rjite O^erlCy Frei^^it ............ .. 3X 

y \ Roper..,.. }[ > ; 

; iiJr Roving Stodc Hftndler . . . » . . . ........ . . • 41 

[f^^ j ScTflp ^^^heeier . • . . • ■ . . i^^* . ^ . • . ... .... •■• ....^.r.. 

' Sldb Piclcer ...... ....v.. •••«•***•* v* * * * * 

^ * .\ stacker 40 

' ' % ^ Stripper Truck Operator ....x ..1^... ....... ....... 36 . 

' y y Sugftp Trucker .\ vj. ..... •-. . f • « 

^ ^ ■ "^^T^^ ^ ' ■■ , SupcrintendeiU, Maimaaancc . . v. .^ ...^ X 

" ' " ' Supervisor, Ca&e Loading 44? - 

SUPERVISOR, LpAi:9NG.AND UNLOADING . < 44 : 
Supcrvisor,Shipping ...... ^..'I..... ^ * 

" Supervisor, Shipping Room ... . 4. . - 44 . 

. , . Supervisor, Unloading *44 - 

Tariff Clerk 52 

Tier- Truck Operator 36 _ 

, ' tire-and-tube repairer ..........'^46 

V tirc-and-tubc servicer 46 , 

. Tire Changer v 

^ ' tirefixer. 46 

TIREREPAIRER ............... . 46 

■■ 4.- tire servicer i ............ ..^ ^6 ^ % : 

- Tire Trucker .1 r.....». 41 

' • Tower-Truck Driver * 

' Tracer ..........U. 48 

• TRACERCLERK ^ 48 

TRACTOR-TRAILER-TRUCK DRIVER 49 

* . ' . TRAFFie-RATE CLERK , 51 

• ^ " ' - trailer-truck driver . . .' >.........*... , , . • 49^ . 

V ,^ Transport Driver .....V/.. >--'^* 50 ^ 

. r , TRlJCK DRIVER, HEAVY ... . ; 53 

^ ' - * Truck^ver, Flatbed .:Vj^. .. 5^ 

* : TRUCK MECHANIC . . . ♦ 

* ^ , TRUCK-MECHANICHELP^R . ...............V%..;.... ...... 57 ^^^^ 

^ - ] • " Trucker, Hand ..... V. . f • • ^ 41 

•^ . .. utility worker ; 40 

' r; *";: , " VehicteUnlpader ....... yT:.... ^^^7 40 ^ 

. . - >yater Hauler ....... ^. V • -v. 53 ' 

-\ ' % ' ^ ^ Wj^ter-Tryck Driver, .... I ^ 50 , 

\; ^ * Z**^^ • yard spbt^^ ^;rf. . . . . 34 ^ j 
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O^JPATION^S. ANALYSIS FIELD CENTERS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS LOCATED IN STATE 
EBifPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES AFFILIATED ^ 
WITH THE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
ADMINISTRATION, UJ§. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



CalifornU Occupational Analysis Beld Center 
California Enq>loyment Development D^artment 
1S25 South Broadway ^ 
t6s Angdcs, C^omia 90015 

I^orida Occupational Analysis Held Center ' . 
4^ond%^ Department q| Cofiimerce 
Til? Florida Aye. '^^J - W 

Tampa, Florida 3360^ 

Michigan Occupational Ana^ia I^eld Center 
Michigan Employment Security Commission^ ^ 
73 10 Woodward Avenu^ 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



73 10 Woodward Avenu etfft^ 

oi^BF." ■■ " . - . 

Missouri Oecupatiajlal Analysis Field Center 
Missouri bepahhiwit oil Employment Security - 
505 Washington AVenue 
St. Louis, Missouri^6^ 101 

Nfew York Occupational Analysis Field Center ' 
New York Department of labor 
Two Worldlxade^cnter ^ 
New Y/rk!^w'Y(wk 10047*^ 

North Cag^na Occupational- An^ysis Field Center.? 
North Carolina ^iUoVmenf^Siecurity Commission <r 
310 West Martin.SRct 
Raleigh, Nwthi::ar<^liria" 27611 . 

■ . ' ■ ■ , .• ^ 

Toxas Occupational Analysis Field Center 

. TScSs Employment Commission ' ^ ' , 
TEC Building ' ' " / . 

Austin, Texas 78778 . \ ' 

■ ■ ■ .r'ij^"^, ' ■ , " 

Washington State Occupational Research f'ijel^^enter \x 
Washington Employment SdcuritV D^ip^ment t^ ^ --^^-^ 
300 Wiist Harrison " '^^^iS^^j* ^ 

Seattle, Washington _ 981 19 ^ 

Wisconsin Occupational Analysis Field. Ceh{erv^ - . 

Wisconsin Departm^^t of Industry, Labor^v and' numan Relations ' 
201 E. Washington AVeniie- .jfl - . ' * ^ 

Madison;Wisconsin; 53702 ^ . * v t ^-^ ^ 

*Ut^h Occupational Analysis^Field Center V ; ' ' 

Ut^h Department of Employment Security' ^ ,*< 

174 Social Hall Avenue * ^ , * . 

SaitLakeCity, Utah- 84147 ^ . ^* ' # ^'"^^ 

Ari2(ona Occupational Analysis Sp^cia)*%rojett:^ _ / 

Arizdna Bureau of lEmployment and Tm ^ • .. . " , 

400mstWashii^|5totf; ' ^t' V ;vrv>^^^ • 

, Phoenix, AnWna 85061 ^ , * / ^ 



